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MILK POWDER 


By George W. Cavanaugh 


Professor of Chemistryin its Relations with Agriculture 


ILK is a most desirable food. 
The ratio between its solid nu- 
trients and its water is one that seems 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of the 
body. There is only one property of 
milk that prevents its being an ideal 
food—and that is its keeping quality. 
Milk is an excellent medium for the 
growth of micro-organisms. In their 
development the micro-organisms 
cause various changes in the constit- 
uents of milk. Most of these changes 
are undesirable, when the milk is to be 
used directly as food. In order, 
either to hold these organisms in 
check, or to destroy those present, 
certain practices of great commercial 
importance have been developed. 

The most important of these prac- 
tices is refrigeration. Milk is cooled 
to a low temperature, and shipped in 
ice cooled cars. The low temperature 
restricts the development of bacteria 
and prolongs the time in which milk 
may be used. However, even with the 
best methods of refrigeration, milk 
may be kept only a few days. When 
transportation is an important factor, 
the shipping of whole milk in the cold 
condition is expensive. One hun- 
dred pounds of milk contain approxi- 
mately twelve and one-half pounds of 
milk solids and eighty-seven and one- 
half pounds of water. This is at the 
rate of one pound milk solids in eight 
pounds of milk. If a part of this 
water could be eliminated, and the 
remaining milk be preserved against 
spoiling, two results would be ac- 
complished; the lessening of cost of 
transportation and the increasing of 


the keeping quality. These results 
have been accomplished in the pro- 
duction of condensed milk. 

Ordinary sweetened condensed milk 
has an average composition of about 
25% water, 35% milk solids and 40% 
sugar. The chief function of the 
sugar is to preserve the milk some- 
what like that of sugar in fruit 
preserves. The sugar is dissolved in 
the milk, which is then evaporated in 
a vacuum till the desired density is 
reached. By the removal of part of the 
water the milk solids in approximately 
three volumes of milk are concentra- 
ted into one volume. Milk is also 
condensed without the addition of 
sugar, Sterilized by heat, and pre- 
served in cans. 

The latest development in this line 
aims to remove all the water from 
milk and leave the milk solids in a 
form that can be readily restored to 
their original condition by mixing 
with water. No sugar or other pre- 
servative is then needed; because 
without moisture, the bacteria do not 
propagate. The transportation prob- 
lem is reduced to a minimum, be- 
cause only the milk solids are then 
shipped. 

The removal of the water from the 
milk may be accomplished in several 
ways. One of the first that was suc- 
cessful, consisted of evaporating the 
milk exposed in a thin film on the 
surface of heated metal cylinders. 
The cylinders dip into a shallow dish 
containing the milk. The film of 
milk taken up by the cylinder, 
dries by the heat that is applied to 
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the interior of the cylinder. The 
dried milk is scraped off by a knife. 
This is then ground and sifted. An- 
other method is to expose the milk in 
the form of a spray to heated air. 
The particles of spray lose their water 
by evaporation, and leave the solids 
in a powder form. 

One part by weight of this powder, 
and seven parts of water furnish all 
that is necessary to produce whole 
milk. The powder made by the 
latter process is as fine and white as 
flour. On mixing with water in the 
correct proportions whole milk is 
produced. The milk fat, on micro- 
scopical examination is found to be in 
the same globular form as in ordinary 
liquid milk. Figure I shows a plate 
of milk powder. On the left is a 
glass of restored milk; on the right a 
glass of ordinary milk. 

Cream rises just as in ordinary 
milk and may be removed as desired. 
Figure II shows the cream risen on the 
two glasses of milk. From the cream 
obtained from the restored milk 
butter may be churned and Figure III 
shows the result of such a churn- 
ing. 

The milk made by mixing this 
powder with water possesses all the 
qualities of fresh milk and in one 
respect,may be better. If theoriginal 
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milk from which the powder is made, 
is clean and is also pasteurized, the 
restored milk has a very small num- 
ber of bacteria. 
USES 

Milk powder may be used in either 
of two ways. By mixing with water 
in the proper proportions, liquid milk 
is formed which may be used for any 
purpose the same as ordinary liquid 
milk. Owing to the extreme fineness 
of the powder, it does not readily 
mix with water, unless stirred. By 
placing the powder on the water and 
using an egg beater for two or three 
minutes a perfect fluid is obtained. 

In baking, the powder may be 
used without first restoring to a 
liquid form. The proper amount of 
powdered milk is mixed with flour by 
sifting, in the same manner as baking 
powder. In this way too it is possible 
to incorporate more milk solids than 
in the case of liquid milk. Milk 
powder is made both from whole 
milk and skim milk. Many baking 
establishments in large cities are 
finding this form of milk convenient, 
as there are no wastes from souring. 
It is also being used by confectioners. 
In New York City, it can now be 
obtained in small packages suitable 
for domestic use. 


FACULTY BALL TEAMS. 


















































PRACTICAL PLANT BREEDING 





By H. J. Moore 


Department of Horticulture, Cornel! University 


[> writing this article I feel that I 

am treading on dangerous ground, 
seeing that my profession is not that 
of plant breeder entirely, but that 
of horticulturist. However, I may be 
able to overcome the difficulty by 
approaching the matter from a prac- 
tical standpoint and dealing only with 
that phase connected with practical 
horticulture. 

No matter whether we are in- 
terested in the subject for practical 
or scientific purposes we must ap- 
proach it svstematicaly. We must 
discriminate in order to get the best 
results from our labours, or much 
valuable time will be lost in beating 
around the bush. There is no reason 
whatever why every trained horticul- 
turist should not become a practical 
plant-breeder, and the pleasure he 
would derive from associating himself 
more intimately with and _ under- 
standing more fully the fundamental 
laws on which the science is based 
would amply repay him for the time 
spent in its pursuit. There is some- 
thing indescribably fascinating about 
plant breeding, as one never knows 
what to expect; although if we under- 
stand Mendel’s Law of Inheritance, 
and its relation to the particular 
group of plants with which we are 
working we can predict pretty closely 
as toresults. The life of the man who 
is engaged in plant breeding is full of 
hope and this has a tendency to make 
him look more cheerfully upon the 
sterner duties which, as a horticul- 
turist, fall to his lot. Even for the 
amateur, plant breeding has its charm 
and there is no occupation more 
edifying, more instructive, or more 
worthy of man’s best efforts than the 
production of something better than 
already exists, or the creation of some- 
thing new, which will either aid in the 
beautifying of our home surroundings 
or be of some utility in the economy of 
life. 





FIG. I. 


Although it is impossible to make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew hitherto, it is quite possible to 
produce a better blade of grass, a 
better ear of corn, or a sweeter 
scented flower, which will occupy only 
the same space as its less worthy 
progenitor. There is room for im- 
provement not only in our fruits, but 
also in our flowers and vegetables. 

There are essentials which are 
necessary in order to become a skilled 
breeder or improver of plants, the 
chief of which is an intelligent mind 
to grasp a knowledge of the subject to 
be dealt with. Before a doctor can 
diagnose the case of a patient he must 
have a thorough knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology. He must 
know the various organs which con- 
stitute the body, and understand their 
functions. Thus it is with the hy- 
bridizer. He must know at least 
something about the other branch of 
biology, viz.: botany, without which 
it is useless to attempt any discrimi- 
nate work, because the operator, 
although having eyes, sees not, that is, 
he lacks the knowledge to intelli- 
gently carry out his desires. 




































FIG. 
A good course in First Stage 
Botany is the first requirement. 


When a person has studied the 
morphology, and physiology of plants, 
he or she understands at least what 
the various organs of the flower, the 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and _ pistil 
were intended for. Secondly,a course 
in Systematic Botany will be found 
invaluable because of the knowledge 
of the families or natural orders of 
plants that is obtained. Why is 
Systematic Botany necessary? Be- 
cause it has long been known that 
plants of different natural orders will 
not hybridize, but plants of the same 
order may. Thus when a _ person 
knows the characters of the plants 
which constitute an order, his chances 
of success in plant breeding will be 
greatly enhanced. It would be ab- 
solutely useless to attempt to hy- 
bridize a plant belonging to the 
natural order Ranunculaceae with 
another belonging to the order Com- 
positae. Different species of an order 
may cross; species of different genera 
of the same order occasionally cross, 
but rarely; bi-generic hybrids are 
uncommon. From the above re- 
marks the value of Systematic Botany 
will be readily understood. 
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Where is it possible to obtain these 
courses of instruction? At the agri- 
cultural, and various other colleges of 
the country, at high schools, and last 
but not least, Botanic Gardens. In 
the latter case these courses are 
available only to gardeners, or practi- 
cal horticulturists who constitute the 
staff of the establishment. As some 
idea of the requirements of plants is 
of great value to the hybridizer, the 
practical horticulturist has the ad- 
vantage over his less fortunate neigh- 
bor who has never had facilities for 
work in this direction. A knowledge 
of soils, temperature, humidity, and 
other environmental conditions is 
essential in order that we may bring 
any class of plants to full maturity by 
giving them conditions as_ nearly 
natural as possible; otherwise our 
chances of success will be limited to 
the extent of our knowledge in this 
respect. 

Now,suppose we are through with all 
preliminaries, the next step is the 
selection of suitable subjects for hy- 
bridizing. The operator must have 
some definite purpose; there is very 
little to be gained by indiscriminately 
pollinating everything which appears 
likely to hybridize. The inevitable 




































































FIG. III 


result of lack of forethought is disap- 
pointment. Some special type of 
plant should be selected, such as the 
Primula, the Lily, or any plant with 
flowers easy to manipulate at first, as 
plants possessing flowers more intri- 
cate should be left severely alone until 
the simpler flowers are mastered. 

It would be well at this stage to 
mention the instruments which are 
required for plant breeding. They 
are not numerous, but should be of 
good quality. A pair of forceps, a 
sharp scalpel, a good pocket lens, a 
camel's hair brush and a quantity of 
alcohol or other sterilizing medium in 
a bottle, alone are required. The 
forceps, brush and scalpel must be 
kept scrupulously clean, and = im- 
mediately after use should be steri- 
lized. It may be found necessary to 
cover all pollinated flowers, and for 
this purpose small paper sacks are 
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used, the dimensions of which will 
depend upon the size of the flower 
operated upon. 

Not having 
article to give 


Space in this short 
the details of pollina- 
tion, I may say that it simply consists 
in transferring pollen from the an- 
thers or male organs of one plant to 
the stigma or female organs of another. 
As flowers are in most cases perfect, 
that is possessing male and female 
organs, it 1s sometimes necessary to 
pollinate a flower with its own pollen 
or with pollen from another flower of 
the same plant. The Primrose is a 
good example. In the case _ of 
“monoecious” plants, which possess 
both staminate and pistillate flowers, 
the only course to pursue is to transfer 
the pollen from the staminate flower 
to the pistillate one, or, if the stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers are borne 
on different plants of the same species, 
the pollen must of necessity be trans- 
ferred from the staminate flower of 
one “‘dioecious”’ plant to the pistillate 
flower of the other. After the act of 
pollination is performed the flowers 
are covered with the paper sacks, and 
the operation completed by affixing a 
small tag bearing all data and in- 
formation. 

Nearly every one knows the beauti- 


ful Primrose, Primula obconica, a 
plant commonly grown in a great 
many homes. I] have chosen this 


plant as an illustration on account of 
that fact. The photographs are from 
plants grown in the Forcing Houses. 
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FIG. 


It is plainly evident from Figure I 
that great improvement has taken 
place. The small flower represents 
the original species; the medium one, 
that of an improved variety called 
gigantea; and the large flower that of 
a supposed cross between Primula 
obconica, and Primula megasaefolia 
produced some years ago. Although 
the flowers of the hybrid were not 
larger than those of the variety 
gigantea originally, this enormous 
size has been attained by selection 
through several generations, the plant 
of each generation possessing the 
largest flowers having been selected 
for seed, and up to date each succeed- 
ing generation has given us larger 
flowers than its progenitor. This 
variety has been greatly improved 
at Cornell, as already two generations 


Nis 


have been grown, flowers of the last 
generation showing an increase in 


size over the previous one. What 
will be the limit we do _ not 
know. 


Previous to the appearance of this 
new variety, the flowers of the largest 
one measured one and a half inches in 
diameter, whereas, several flowers of 
the new introduction measure two 
inches. Two generations back its 
flowers were not more than one and a 
half inches, greatest diameter. Not 
only have the flowers increased in size, 
but the color has been intensified. 
The plant is very floriferous, and the 
umbellate inflorescences, which are 
remarkably large and borne on long 
rigid stems, measuring in some cases 
eighteen inches, are most desirable as 
cut flowers. In this respect a new 





feature is introduced. Figure II 
speaks plainer than words. 

The ordinary Primula obconica has 
poisonous leaves, this fact proving 
greatly to its detriment as a commer- 
cial plant. In the new variety this 
poisonous quality has apparently 
been eliminated to some _ extent. 
Whether this is so remains to be 
proved; suffice it to say that up to 
date no harmful effect has been 
produced upon persons who 
have handled it. Figure III repre- 
sents the plant itself, and Figure 
IV the ordinary type from which it 
came. 

The Chinese Primrose, Primula 
sinensis, affords another striking il- 
lustration. The flowers of the species 
as originally introduced were in- 
significant and of poor color. Now 
we have flowers ranging from white to 
deep crimson, including a beautiful 
blue, while the foliage is so attractive 
as to render the plant ornamental 
even when not in flower. This pro- 
cess of development has been slow, 
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but the results of careful hybridising 
and selection are sure, and who can 
say that the result is not worthy of 
the labor as he looks into the face of 
one of these beautiful flowers? Surely 
such results as indicated in Figure V 
are encouraging. 

The last photograph is that of a 
plant belonging to the genus Cal- 
ceolaria having seven hundred and 
fifty blooms. It was produced by 
selection from a plant found growing 
in a garden in Sunny Kent in the 
south of England. How the parent 
plant originated no one knows; it 
may have occurred as an accidental 
hybrid. Nine different types were 
produced by the parent plant in the 
first generation under observation, 
the one represented in the photograph 
being selected as the best, although 
scarcely resembling the parent. This 
year we have in all, over twenty dif- 
ferent types produced from these nine 
plants, several of which resemble the 
parent while others are entirely 
dissimilar. 





FIG. 
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In the present generation we have 
a clue to the parentage of the hybrid 
which evidently follows Mendel’s Law. 
Of this Law there is no time to speak 
here except to say that this great 
discovery has taught us not to discard 
hybrid plants as worthless; they may 
have inherited some desirable quality 
which in succeeding generations 
will appear and amply _ repay 
months and even years of acciduous 
toil. 

What is true of flowers is true also 
of vegetables. Strange as it may 
seem, a good edible variety of carrot 
has been produced by selection through 
seven generations from the common 
wild species Daucus carota. The 
parsnip has a similar history, and that 
delicious vegetable asparagus has been 
produced by judicious selection com- 
bined with careful cultivation from 
the wild, saline loving seaside plant 
Asparagus officinalis. 

Space forbids any further discus- 
sion. Suffice it to say there is an un- 
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limited field for the scientific investi- 
gator, whether he be studying to 
throw light upon some cytological 
problem, or to prove or disprove some 
existing theory. There are also un- 
limited possibilities for the practical 
plant breeder. Science and practice 
are inseparably wedded, therefore 
it is the duty of one to aid the other 
for the sake of the good which can 
only accrue from mutual cooperation. 
Scientists have obtained many ideas 
and much of their knowledge from 
the trained practitioner, and it is to 
him they look for material for scien- 
tific investigation. 

Let us then not scorn the efforts of 
the men who do the work; rather let 
us encourage the improvement of our 
beautiful flowers and useful fruits and 
vegetables. The difference between 
the scientist and the practitioner is 
only that of degree, and in either case 
let us encourage the one whose efforts 
testify to an intelligent appreciation 
of the works of nature. 


THE DAVIS BILL 


By R. J. Shepard,’to 


Winner of che 1909 Agricultural Stage 


the progress of the world, 

American agriculture has pushed 
itself to the front. Natural resources 
and the perseverance of the American 
farmer have held it there so far. 
But our natural resources are fast 
failing us, and in the near future we 
will have to depend more and more 
upon scientific knowledge, if we 
expect it to hold the place it has al- 
ready gained. A few years ago the 
people ignored the idea of educating 
the farmer, as a farmer. Ideas have 
now changed. And the question in 
the minds of a majority of the people 
is not whether it should be done, but 
how should it be done. In order to 
further this movement several plans 
have been formulated, all of them of 
different natures, and all without suc- 
cess. At last, in order to bring this 
matter to a focus, the Davis Bill has 
been prepared, and was presented to 





Congress only a few weeks ago. This 
bill, in the main, is as follows:—-(1) 
Beginning July 1, tgt2 it provides 
for an appropriation of ten cents per 
capita to each state for vocational 
education, and the amount, about 
$9,000,000, to be paid yearly from 
the national treasury. (2) Instruc- 
tion to be given in Mechanic Arts in 
schools of towns of not less than two 
thouand inhabitants. (3) Instruc- 
tion to be given in Agriculture and 
Home Economics in secondary agri- 
cultural schools, one school to be 
established to each group of not less 
than five, nor more than fifteen 
counties all over the United States. 
(4) A branch of the State Experiment 
Station to be established at every 
secondary school. (5) The commu- 
nity in which the school is established 
is required to pay for the erection of 
the buildings and for the cost of the 
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general studies taught there. That 
is the bill in brief. On the face of it, 
it looks as if it was just what we want. 
But it is a question which we cannot 
afford to pass over lightly, and it is 
for this reason that I am going to give 
you a few thoughts on the subject. 

In the beginning, if you will allow 
me to say so, I wish it understood that 
I am not in favor of this bill, the way 
it now stands. Neither am I in 
favor of doing away with it entirely. 
But I favor a modification, namely, 
to establish Agriculture in the high 
schools instead of building these 
secondary schools, and then concen- 
trate our efforts along this one line 
entirely. 

One of the objections to the bill as 
it now stands is that it would tend to 
take our children away from the 
high school and send them to the 
secondary school. It does not say so 
in so many words, but that is what 
the outcome would be, nevertheless. 
No doubt many of you have seen the 
time when you were sick of school and 
wanted to stop, and if it had not 
been for the advice of some kind friend 
or for father or mother, you might not 
be what you now are. And what 
would have happened if this bill had 
been in force? You would probably 
have dropped high school, or possibly 
never have entered at all, and gone 
directly to this secondary school. 
And what will this mean if a great 
many are allowed to do it? Simply 
that we are educating our farmers 
along agricultural lines only. That 
they will not be getting the educa- 
tion that a high school would furnish, 
and without which very few men will 
be strong enough to fight life’s battles 
the way that they ought to be fought. 
What we want is a person not versed 
in Agriculture only, but one who has 
had an all around education— the 
kind that will make a man of him. 

Then we will carry this point a 
little further. After a student has 
spent some two or three years in a 
secondary school, what will be the 
outcome? First, he is three years 
older. Second, he has been spending 
money for three years and is anxious 
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to get out in the world and see the 
money coming in instead of going out 
all the time. And lastly, he will 
think he knows enough about Agri- 
culture and doesn’t need to go away 
to our State Colleges. This means 
that we are going to take away from 
these institutions some of the men, 
who, if they had gone there, might 
have turned out to be the very back- 
bone of some of our future efforts. 
And taking these men away who are 
left? Only those who have gone 
thru high school and received suffi- 
cient education to allow them to 
enter our State Colleges, and this class 
will be composed almost entirely of 
people coming from our towns and 
cities. Js it safe, friends, to trust 
the future of Agriculture in their 
hands entirely? 

Another effect that this bill will 
have will be to divide our children 
into two distinct classes: agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural. It means 
that our children from the country 
will be isolated from those of the 
town, and at an age when it will do 
them the most good to intermingle. 
We cannot afford to have our children 
narrow-minded and ourselves the 
cause of it. We cannot make bread 
unless we put the yeast and the flour 
together. Neither can we have a 
well-developed set of farmers by 
shutting them off in one corner of the 
world together, the way this sec- 
ondary school would do, and there 
leaving them to themselves and to 
their own ideas. 

The bill provides for one secondary 
school to each group of from five to 
fifteen counties. This will often cover 
a large territory and in most cases will 
necessitate the students attending it, 
leaving home, and often at a very 
early age. On the face of it this does 
not seem right. It surely is not right 
to take a child away from home, to 
strange surroundings, and perhaps 
evil influences, at an age when it is 
acquiring the characters which are 
later to be built into its life. Along 
this same line is the taking of our 
small district school children to the 
city or town toschool. The bill itself 
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admits that it will hasten the consoli- 
dation of our rural and village schools, 
and this is just what we are working 
against. Here again, comes in the 
question of age. It means a great 
deal to us whether a child of district 
school age is kept in the country and 
there studies those things with which 
nature provides us, or whether he 
is taken to the town and there imbibes 
all the time, those very things against 
which we are trying to work in our 
Nature-Study courses. Whatever is 
impressed upon the mind of a child 
at this age usually stays with him 
thru life and it is for us to see that 
his early training is of the right kind. 
When he becomes of high school age 
there is no better place for him to go 
than to the high school and there 


mingle with high school children. 
But when he is of district school 
age the place for him is in_ the 


country. 

Moreover, this bill will not take effect 
until 1912, if it is passed. Add to 
this two or three vears to erect the 
buildings and get things in general 
working order, and it will be 1914 
before work can be commenced. 
Now, we will suppose the bill has pas- 
sed. It is 1914, the buildings are 


erected and fully equipped. Yes, 
fully equipped with everything except 
the brains. And where are these 


coming from? Do your realize what 
a drain it would be on the Agricultural 
Colleges of the United States today 
to supply with teachers the three 
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hundred or more schools that this 
bill would create? It could not be 
done. Last summer at the summer 
school of Agriculture held at this col- 
lege, there was a call for more than 
twice the number of teachers than 
could be procured, to fill vacancies 
in our State Colleges alone, and if 
we cannot get teachers to teach in 
our State Colleges, where then are we 
to get teachers to fill these secondary 
schools? They are simply not in 
existence, and without teachers we 
cannot have schools. 

Knowing all these facts, does it 
seem right to let such a bill pass? 
We are now at a stage when there is 
more interest taken in Agriculture 
than there ever has been, and if you 
will allow me to say so, possibly more 
than there ever will be, taking every- 
one in the United States into con- 
sideration. We are at the beginning 
of a great evolutionizing movement, 
and upon whatever we do now may 
rest the destiny of the future. In 
laying the foundations for this plan 
we should lest that nothing enters 
into it that will cause it to topple over 
in time to come. Friends, you who 
are interested in Agriculture, it is for 
you to say what shall be done in this 
matter. It is your child who will be 
affected by the passing of this bill, 
and you hold his future in your own 
hands. See to it that you add your 
influence and your support to that 
side of the balance which will cause it 
to swing in the right direction. 
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A REMEDY FOR INEFFICIENT HORSE BREEDING 


By M. W. Harper 


Assistant Professor of Animal Industry 


N the article ‘‘A Plea for Heavier 


Horses’”’ which appeared in the 
March number of this magazine 


an attempt was made to set forth 
some of the advantages that the pro- 
duction of heavy horses has over that 


of the lighter types. The figures 
given showed that horse power 


cheapened human effort from ten to 
twenty fold; that the heavier the 
horse, the larger the machinery pos- 
sible, and the fewer the men needed; 
that this increased the value of hu- 
man effort, decreased the cost of pro- 
duction, which increased the net 
returns per acre and hence increased 
the value of the land. It was shown 
that the heavier horse was the more 
profitable for the general farmer to 
produce, because he could be raised 
with less risk, easier training, could 
be put to work younger, was worth 
more on the market and the last to be 
effected by business depressions. It 
was also pointed out that the rural 
communities in the eastern part of 
America were rather deficient in the 
number of heavy horses, and that 
this condition cheapened human 
effort, thus increasing the cost of pro- 
duction and keeping the price of land 
down. 

The former article simply repre- 
sented the agitation and made no at- 
tempt to bring harmony out of chaos. 
Now it seems advisable to suggest a 
remedy, which while short, is of far 
reaching significance, and if put into 
successful operation will result in 
much that is good for many a now 
poor farmer, and for his beast of 
burden—Man’s most noble friend. 
the horse—as well. 

Before suggesting the remedy and 
in order to make it stand out more 
clearly, let us look into conditions as 
they exist at the present time. We 
must not loose sight of the fact that 
the majority of horses that supply 
the great markets, and do the work 
of the world, are produced upon the 


farms of the country and not at the 
great horse breeding establishments, 
where every provision favorable to 
development is made. They are pro- 
duced by the general farmers who 
will always remain the greatest pro- 
ducer of work horses. Upon the 
farms there is general lack of 
uniformity and persistency in breed- 
ing horses. All sorts of crosses are 
made. Farmers throughout the en- 
tire country have practiced haphazard 
methods of breeding horses for years. 
They simply breed and rear horses 
without any regard whatever to the 
demands of their conditions or of the 
market. The result is that the horses 
are of mixed breeding, many of them 
mongrels and misfits. These mixed- 
bred horses have proved disappoint- 
ing. They have been so numerous 
and so indifferent in quality and 
character that they have been of 
little use and have not attracted out- 


side buyers but have sold at 
small prices in their home dis- 
tricts. 


As it is now, the buyers in search of 
any particular type or breed of horses 
does not know where to find them in 
any considerable numbers, but has 
to search and buy, here and there 
over a wide territory and at a great 
outlay of traveling expenses, individ- 
ual animals of the right type, until 
the required number has been gathered 
together. If he is in search of a car 
load the assembling, at a shipping 
point, of horses thus purchased is 
another great expense. When each 
farmer in a given district, is breeding 
according to his individual ideas, he 
has to find a separate and individual 
market or buyer for his products, and 
the price received is consequently 
small. In such a district there may 
be a number of horses for sale an- 
nually, but all of them are of non- 
descript type and character. Such 
horses neither make a name for a 
district as a horse-breeding center nor 
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attract buyers willing to pay apprecia- 
tive prices. 

This condition of affairs is very 
discouraging to the buyer. He wants 
to know where he can procure what 
he desires with as little delay and 
expense as possible. A horse buyer 
of forty years’ experience on being 
asked where he would go to procure a 
car load of heavy draft horses replied, 
‘“‘Where I can find them.’ He can 
not afford to take a chance. If he 
searches a week and fails to find what 
he wants, he is sure to lose his trade. 
This very state of affairs has led cer- 
tain districts to make a specialty of 
producing or buying at large, horses 
of a given type. One district may 
traffic inheavy draft horses, another in 
the Coach type and the like. Now if 
a firm wants a car load of horses of a 
certain type they send their buyer to 
the district producing that particular 
type. Right here is where I prescribe 
my cure. The remedy is co-opera- 
tion in horse-breeding. 

Get a number of farmers in a given 
district, township or county, to get to- 
gether and form a horse breeding 
association. It should be formed of 
farm-breeders who possess the same 
breed or class of horses and who will 
pledge themselves by every legiti- 
mate means to further the interests of 
the association and of the breed han- 
dled. It would bethe work of such an 
association to protect the interests of 
its members, provide suitable stal- 
lions each year for use upon the mares 
owned by them, advertise stock, 
attract buyers, hold sales, make ex- 
hibits at the district, county and 
state fairs, hold meetings for discus- 
sion of horse-breeding matters, and 
educate the farmers of the locality to 
the better methods of breeding, feed- 
ing and developing market horses. 
Were such an association formed in 
2ach horse breeding center, and were 
each of them to practice the same 
sound methods of breeding, the use of 
the scrub, cross bred and unsound stal- 
lion would soon bea thing of the past. 

Such an association should never 
lose sight of the value of uniformity. 
The breed selected should be the best 
suited to the conditions of the district. 
In some districts this would be the 
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heavy draft, in other districts some 
other type, but whatever the breed or 
type selected it should be bred persis- 
tently until the locality becomes 
noted for that particular type or breed. 
A good example of this is seen in and 
about Toronto, Canada, The Scotch 
element in that vicinity has been 
partial to the Clydesdale. Stallions 
of this breed have been largely used in 
their breeding operations for several 
years with the results that the district 
has but one type of draft horse. 
This fact becomes apparent to one 
who stands on a street corner in 
Toronto and watches the teams as 
they pass. They are largely uniform 
in type, color, conformation, weight 
and action. 

After uniformity comes persistency 
of effort. There are two very es- 
sential reasons why the association 
should be persistent in its attempts. 

First to get the breed or type well 
established in the vicinity; second, 
to give the district a name for breed- 
ing horses of a certain type, though 
this latter fact, will ordinarily be 
established by the time the type be- 
comes fixed. Theonly certain method 
of raising the general average of 
horses in regard to type, quality, 
character, action and specific utility 
is through persistent breeding to 
sires of the same breed until the 
blood of the type or breed desired 
obliterates the native blood of the 
mares. Naturally, then, we should 
find among animals graded up in this 
way, general excellence in form, 
quality, action and utility. 

Oftentimes a fitting start is made 
in grading up in a certain district 
and in a few years no stallion of the 
same blood is to be found to carry on 
the good work in the right line. The 
consequence is that a horse of dif- 
ferent breed is used until a sire of the 
same breed can be obtained. In this 
way, through lack of persistence, we 
cross our breeds or types and break 
the uniformity, though this should 
never be done. It would be the 
work of the association to provide the 
right stallion and prevent this crossing. 
The efficiency of the association will 
depend on its persistency and the 
uniformity of the stock it can produce. 
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The season of athletic carnivals and picnics is at hand. To fittingly usher 
at in, for us of the College of Agriculture, there must come once again the gather- 
ing of the children of Tompkins County at the College, to indulge their athletic 

rivalry, to get closer to their friends in Nature-Study and Extension work, to 
become familiar with more of the ideas about working and living that are character- 
istic here, and above all to have a good, long day of fun. It seemed probable that the 
accompanying views of last year’s event would bring memories of that jolly day; 
in the morning, the sports, the inter-school ball games, and over all, the glorious 
blue sky and the sunshine; then the lunch under the trees—while the cadet band 
gave forth vociferous airs—and the wrestling exhibitions and awarding of prizes 
that followed; after that more fun on the field, the faculty baseball with its 
remarkable scores, the flag-raising over the little school-house, and then—that 
ripping old thunder storm that sent everyone scurrying into the buildings to listen 
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THE TUG OF WAR. PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND DEAN BAILEY. 


to Uncle John and to rest for a while and realize what a splendid day it had 
been! Wasn't it worth while? 

So it is time, now, to get to work. You, boys and girls, of the country 
schools, borrow some of last year’s potato crop and practice potato racing, or try 
jumping or baseball, or anything, so long as you are ready by May 3oth, to at 
least try and beat someone else. Get ready the questions you want to ask the 


LUNCH TIME IN THE ROBERTS PASTURE. 
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Professors, about your garden or your experimental plot or your pet chickens or 
guinea pigs. Get ready for a good, long day of fun and come to see us determined 


to have a fine time. 

And there is much for the students of the College to do in preparation, also. 
Let's begin to think of the good time we had and of the better time that we are 
going to have, and so—to work. 


RAISING THE NEW FLAG FOR THE MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. 





PROVIDING ATTRACTIONS FOR POULTRY 
SHOWS* 
By Ralph E. Briggs, Sec’y-Treas’r Tioga Poultry and Pet Stock Association 


ls conducting a poultry show 

we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we have two distinct publics 
to cater to: first, and foremost, 
perhaps, the exhibiting public; and 
second, the general public. One is 
as essential to the success of the 
enterprise, in its various phases, as 
the other. For, without the exhibit- 
ing public, it goes without saying that 
we cannot have the poultry show, 
and without the general public, even 
though the exhibiting public is largely 
represented, we will not have the 
wherewithal to run it. Therefore, it 
is plain that the management of a 
poultry show must offer every induce- 
ment possible to pursuade these two 
publics to join hands enthusiasti- 
cally and effectively. 


The nucleus of a poultry show is 
nearly always the local poultry associa- 


tion, and to this little bunch of 
enthusiasts, and to those who may 
hereafter form such anucleus, I,as one 
having had a /ittle experience, will 
address a few humble suggestions on 
the subject of the inducements or 
attractions which may be offered to 
bring together your two publics in the 
show room. 

Get a good judge; one who not only 
understands his business, but who 
has a reputation in the poultry world 
for fair and competent dealing. A 
small show cannot afford to hire a 
cheap or unknown judge. The little 
show, just making a bid for exhibi- 
tors, needs the drawing power of a 
judge of national fame. I believe 
that is the first step toward getting 
the birds into the show room. 

Premiums, of course, should be 
made as attractive as possible, but 
they should be so arranged that the 
entrance money will at least pay al] 


*From an address 
University Poultry 
W eek, 1909. 


delivered before the Cornell 
Association during Farmers’ 


the awards. As a matter of fact, the 
association ought to make a _ per- 
centage of profit on the entrance 
money, but it MUST pay the pre- 
miums, at any rate. The first year 
our association paid premiums on the 
percentage plan; that is, the winner 
in any given class received 50% 
of the entrance money in that class, 
second received 25%, leaving 25 
to the association. The entrance fee 
was 50 cents for singles. That is, 
if there were eight birds in the Barred 
Rock Cock class, the entrance money 
was $4.00. The winner would receive 
50% of this, or $2, and second, 25%, 
or $1, leaving $1 profit for the associa- 
tion. Third, fourth and fifth re- 
ceived ribbons. Of course, this is a 
very safe plan, but we found it con- 
fusing to some and not very attractive 
to’others. This year we adopted the 
following plan, and we found it worked 
out very nicely: Entrance fees, 5o0c, 
singles; $1.50, breeding pens. SING- 
LES: 6 or more entries in a class— 
First Prize, $2.00; Second Prize,$1.00 
Five Entries—First, $1.50; Second, 
$.75. Four Entries—First, $1.00; Sec- 
ond,$.50. Three Entries—First, $.80 
Second, $.40. Two Entries—First, 
$.50; Second, $.25. One Entry— 
$.25. BREEDING PENS: Three 
or more Entries—First, $3.00; Second 
$1.50. Two Entries—First, $2.00; 
Second, $1.00. One Entry—First, 
$1.00. 

Special premiums, in the form of 
cash, silver cups and _ acceptable 
merchandise we have found to be 
valuable drawing features. Get the 
public spirited and well-to-do citizens 
of your community to give $5.00 to 
your association to be used as specials. 
Most every county has one or more 
illustrious sons in other parts of the 
world who look back upon the home 
of their boyhood with tender recol- 
lections, and who will be pleased to 
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send your secretary $5 to $1o if the 
matter is put before them in the right 
way. Of course such donations are 
given proper credit in the premium 
list and in the press. Divide the 
money thus received into $2 specials 
and place them where they will 
bring the association the most exhibi- 
tors. 

I don’t know where your associa- 
tion can spend money to better ad- 
vantage than for silver cups. Get 
all you possibly can afford. They 
will draw more exhibitors and bigger 
entries than anything I know of. 
One who is not posted will be sur- 
prised to learn how reasonably splen- 
did, quadruple-plated silver cups can 
be purchased. A few small cups and 
two or three larger ones, judiciously 
placed, will boost your show. Do not 
forget that. 

I have also found that the subscrip- 
tions which the poultry press offer 
to associations for specials in return 
for advertising in their premium lists 
are valuable aids. <A large number 
of these yearly subscriptions can be 
obtained in this way. They can be 
spread around on a great many 
classes and they always please the 
recipient. You will find, after the 
show, that quite a number have not 
been won owing to the class not being 
represented upon which they were 
placed, and these can be given to 
exhibitors who have not won at all, 
or who have won very little, and I 
assure you that this promotes good 
feeling. 

Provide attractive ribbons for your 
winning exhibitors—something which 
they will be proud to own. Don't 
put up cheap rags in your show 
room. It cheapens your show and 
you cannot afford it. You can get a 
handsome ribbon which will be treas- 
ured by your winners for .064 apiece 
in 500 lots from the biggest concern in 
the business. 

Have your coops in readiness to 
receive the birds as they arrive. 
Have your judge on hand to com- 
mence judging as advertised in your 
premium list. This pleases the ex- 
hibitors because they like to look at 
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them, because they like to have the 
public look at them, and because they 
want to display their advertising on 
their coops. And the public wants 
to know who has won. Associations 
should make the show room as 
profitable a market for their exhibi- 
tors as they can possibly make it. 
The secretary and _ superintendent 
should aid their exhibitors, so far as 
in their power lies, to make sales. 

You will find that the newspapers 
of your county, and even of a territory 
wider than that, will turn in and help 
vou cheerfully if you will furnish 
them with the material. For three or 
four weeks before the show have some- 
thing in each paper each week all 
through your county and _ beyond. 
Strive to have something worth while 
to write about and tell it so that it will 
appeal to the general public as well as 
to breeders. 

Get a copy of all the leading poultry 
journals and select advertisers from 
their columns who live within a 
reasonable distance from you, espec- 
ially those who exhibit, and send them 
your premium list. Send a notice of 
your show to every prominent poultry 
paper in the country. Make it brief 
and to the point and they will pub- 
lish it. Get the membership list of 
other local associations within strik- 
ing distance of you and send your 
premium list to the members named 
therein, offering your membership 
list to the other association in return 
for the privilege. 

Get your members interested in the 
specialty clubs, to the point of joining 
them. These clubs offer badges and 
other specials at shows where their 
membership is represented. Then 
have your members who belong to 
these clubs write to other members 
thereof who are not too far away and 
solicit them to exhibit at your show. 
Of course, send premiums list to every 
chicken breeder whose name you can 
dig up in your entire territory. Have 
the members of your association who 
know, or know of, breeders anywhere 
in your territory write them a per- 
sonal letter and urge them to show. 
Have all your members pass the 
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news along by word of mouth. Talk 
the show first, last and all the time. 
Educate your constituency upon the 
subject of exhibiting. Many of them 
have scarcely heard of a show, and 
they do not know how it will benefit 
them. Publish, in all the papers, 
articles describing the benefits to be 
derived from showing, of meeting 
the fraternity socially, of comparing 
birds, of discussions with the judge 
and other breeders; drive home the 
value of the winnings in the way of 
advertising and business; show them 
the opportunities of doing business 
right in the show room. I have been 
referring, of course, to those who raise 
standard bred, or, at least, thorough- 
bred stock. But, also, start a cam- 
paign of education among those who 
are raising mongrel stock and show 
them the advantage of breeding 
something worth while. Such ma- 
terial ought to furnish many a recruit 
to the ranks of the fancy and the 
thoroughbred. 

How many times have you got 
your birds back from a show, together 
with some ribbons which showed you 
had received first cock and second 
hen, or something in the winning line, 
and wondered how much credit be- 
longed to you because of the win- 
ning—wondered how many birds in 
the class you beat,and, perhaps, which 
hen of two that were sent, won the 
prize? If you cannot attend the 
show you are exhibiting at, and there 
are no Catalogues, you cannot learn 
what competition you had, because 
the usual way is simply for the secre- 
tary to notify you that you have won 
so and so and that ‘enclosed is so 
much money to pay for same.’” The 
papers state the winners (sometimes), 
not the number in the class. I know I 
always wish to be posted on how much 
competition I have had, and I be- 
lieve every one else does. The Mis- 
souri State Poultry Show sends out an 
“Exhibitor's Statement’? which is 
excellent as far as it goes, but I believe 
the form shown on the opposite page 
would be even better. 

This statement shows the exhibitor 
which of his birds in any given class 
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won, how many competed against 
him in each class, how much is coming 
to him on each winning, what specials 
he won; provides him with a check 
for the amount of his winnings; 
furnishes the secretary with a receipt 
for payment of the same. 

Now, after we have all got our 
birds into the show room, how can we 
induce the great and fickle public to 
come and see them? There’s the 
rub, because, brethren and sisters, 
we need ’em—yes, we do. I think I 
am safe in saying that a poultry show 
cannot be made to pay without large 
door receipts. How, then, can we 


get ‘em a-comin’ our way? That 
has been the stumbling block of 
many and many a poor secretary, 


believe me. It is a big problem, and 
far be it from me to attempt to solve 
it. However, I will try to do a little 
figuring on it in the hope that others 
will take it up and find the true 
answer. 

We will take it for granted that 
your show room is light, clean, neat 
and airy. We will take it for granted 
that your coops are attractive because 
of fresh paint, uniform construction 
and clean litter on their floors, that 
they are arranged in an orderly man- 
ner throughout the hall, and that 
their occupants have been properly 
fitted for the exhibition. Now, of 
course, your fanciers come, and they 
go up and down the aisles comparing 
this bird with that, and taking them 
all in with an intelligent eye. But 
what about the great public which we 
wish to separate from some of its 
coin? It comes in, in greater or 
lesser numbers—principally lesser, 
probably—and it wanders aimlessly 
up one aisle and down the next with 
much the aspect and expression of an 
old brindle cow chewing its cud out in 
the pasture. Just as one day is much 
the same as «nother to Old Brindle, so 
is one chicken much the same as 
another to the public. How can we 
jar this bovine complacency and in- 
duce the public to look with different 
eyes upon our pets? I am going to 
mention a few things which I think 
might serve to amuse, to interest, to 
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Amt. $16.50. 


Class 
Poultry. 


Variety 
S. C. Buff 
Orpingtons. 
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EXHIBITOR’S STATEMENT. 


TIOGA POULTRY AND PET STOCK ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION, 
OWEGO, N. Y. 


Mr. Racpu E. Briccs. Variety, S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 
The total number of birds entered in each class was as follows: 


Cocks.....8...... Cockerels......10..... Hens......g......Pullets......14...... Pens § Young 4 


’ Old 3 
Your winnings were as follows: 
Cocks CoCKERELS HENS PuLLEts |PEN YouNG) PEN OLD 
: Band Band Band Band Band Band 
Prize | No. |Amt.| No. | Amt.| No. Amt. | No. | Amt.| No. | Amt.| No. Amt. 

1st ee Se eae es en ee .14...|.2.00..|.Male.|...... Male. 3.00... 
2nd.. .§8...|.1.00 . $e thera A esas. +s EN 1.50.|4044.. 
$70...:. a ; ; : Seiten tees an ..Tib..|.21.20 A 
4th ie ; rib oa kent ; : 
SUR es n és Ss .Tib Ss a ~— ‘a sabe 
Total é 3.00 ; .2.00 = 1.00. ip 2:00.. te F.50;'.<3 3 .00.. 


Specials: No. 3, $2.00, No. 22, $2.00, No. 43, No, 48. 

Total amount won by you on this variety, $16.50. 

You will find check for that amount attached. If you discover 
any errors in above, kindly return this statement with your complaint 
and we will cheerfully correct same. 

We tried to treat your birds well and to give you a square deal, 
and hope you will find your way clear to exhibit with us next year. 

Roiuin M. St. Joun, 
Secretary. 
JAN. 15, 1909. 

RECEIVED $16.50 in full payment for all cash premiums won 
by meat the 2d annual exhibition of the Tioga Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association, Owego, N. Y. 

RatpH E. Briccs. 

NOTE, This check will not be paid unless the above receipt is 
signed. 

Check must not be separated from Receipt. 
OwEco, N. Y., JANUARY 12, 1909. No. 17. 

To The TIOGA NATIONAL BANK 

Owego, N. Y. 
Pay to the order of Ratpu E. Briccs $16.50. 
Sixteen and ,},"; Dollars, tor premiums show of 1908. 
ROLLIN M. St. JOHN. 
Secretary. 

This check is not valid unless above receipt is signed and is void 

after 30 days from date. 


satisfy, and, therefore, to capture our naming the variety therein. These 
elusive friend, the dear public. are valuable features, and one, or 
A dominant trait of human nature both, should be a part of the system 


is curiosity. 


Yet how many shows _ of every show just as much as putting 


make an effort to satisfy that curiosity the coops up. But why not go 
in their patrons? Some of the larger further and educate your public as to 
shows have a catalogue which skims the difference in feathers and the dif- 
the surface alittle. Someofthesmal- ference in practical performance be- 
ler shows have placards on the coops_ tween different breeds and varieties of 
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poultry? Why not adopt the method 
used at the great Tuberculosis Con- 
gress held in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City some weeks 
ago? The New York Board of Health 
is pursuing a campaign of education 
on the subject of maintaining sanitary 
conditions and preventing the incep- 
tion and spread of tuberculosis. 
Every thirty minutes a competent 
demonstrator went the round of the 
exhibit, a crowd following him from 
place to place, explaining, cautioning; 
describing and making clear the met- 
hods, purposes and workings of the 
Board of Health. Thousands upon 
thousands listened to those discourses. 
Of course, a poultry show is not of as 
much moment to the public as the 
scourge, tuberculosis, but there is 
this bond of union between the two 
subjects: the bond of education. 
Then why not select two or three men 
from your association who understand 
the breeds and have them pass 
around the hall, thirty minutes apart, 
say, during the time the attendance 
is largest, and explain the different 
varieties: what the standard weight 
is; the required color of the different 
sections; the number of points on the 
comb; the color of the eye, legs and 
beak; what the disqualifications are; 
where such and such a specimen is 
weak in form, color, etc.; describe 
each variety from a utility stand- 
point: whether it is an egg or meat 
breed, or general purpose, and why; 
whether setting or non-setting, etc. 
This can be rapidly done and, I believe 
would not fail to attract an attentive 
audience. Placards should be dis- 
played on the walls of the room stat- 
ing that these demonstrations will be 
given every thirty minutes. 

After a person has walked around 
the hall two or three times and stood 
on his feet, talking to this friend and 
that friend, he gets pretty tired, and 
yet, very likely, is not ready to leave 
the hall yet. But it is seldom there is 
a place to sit down. I would advo- 
cate, wherever it is at all possible, to 
provide a room easily accessible to the 
show room, freely furnished with 
chairs, where people may sit down 
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and rest and talk it over. Have all 
the latest poultry papers on the 
table, and a liberal supply of govern- 
ment poultry bulletins from different 
stations. In the evening provide a 
good light so they can be read. 

And right here I want to say that if 
an adjoining room of sufficient size 
can be had for the above purposes, it 
could also be utilized for a poultry 
institute to be held in connection 
with the show. By properly adver- 
tising such a feature, I believe it 
would be invaluable, both to attract 
visitors and to educate them and to 
get them interested in poultry and 
poultry shows. The New York State 
College of Agriculture here at Cornell 
University has this work in hand and 
will be glad, as I understand it, to 
take the matter up with the local 
associations throughout the state. 

One of the best ways to stimulate 
enthusiasm in your association and 
interest in your general public is, for 
three or four months before your 
show, to hold a series of lectures, one 
each month, or even one each fort- 
night. The expense would be small. 
The Agricultural College will take up 
the matter of supplying lecturers on 
poultry topics with the local associa- 
tions at very little expense to them. 
Very likely a hall could be secured 
free of charge. In our own town we 
use the court house. In some places 
the Board of Trade rooms would be 
available. Advertise these lectures 
by means of window cards and the 
newspapers. We had Professor Rice 
in Owego and had an audience which 
nearly filled the court room. He 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm 
among our members and _ interest 
among the public. Such a series of 
lectures would lead up very consis- 
tently to the show. 

Don’t begrudge floor space to the 
incubator and supply people. Get a 
price for the space, if possible, but 
have them anyway. The more incu- 
bators, brooders, hoppers, fountains, 
model houses and coops, egg testers, 
foods, trap nests, and other chicken 
machinery and paraphernalia, you 
can get into the show room the better 
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attendance you willdraw. Havesome 
incubators hatching. Have some lit- 
tle chicks hustling in the brooders. 
The public loves to look at the little 
downy fellows; it never seems to get 
tired of it. 

In this connection, let me advise 
you, if it is possible to arrange it with 
the Agricultural College, to secure 
their poultry show exhibit, consisting 
of model houses, coops, brooders, trap 
nests, hoppers, fountains, foods, photo- 
graphs, charts, etc., which they send 
out in charge of an advanced student 
of the college, free of charge. It is 
THE feature of any show. We had it 
at our last show and it excited a great 
amount of interest. The student in 
charge Mr. J. H. Phillips was always 
on deck to answer the usual run of 
questions. 

The Boston Show of 1909 is said 
to have been the most attractive 
poultry show ever held in America. 
Why? Because “it was tastefully 


decorated,’ as Judge Corey says in his 
report of the show, “‘with evergreens, 


until portions of this great hall 
resembled a jungle, in which one 
could wander among the cages con- 
taining beautiful and rare varieties of 
land and water fowls, until they 
could almost imagine themselves in 
some great park in the good old 
summertime. Nothing more attrac- 
tive or artistic in the way of a poultry 
show could well be arranged.’’ Now, 
of course, every association hasn't 
the use of a large hall, but, given a 
hall of any decent dimensions, palms, 
which could be rented at a reasonable 
figure from the florist, and evergreens, 
could be so utilized as to make the 
hall look very much like the Boston 
show; might even be used, in one 
or two parts of the room, at least, so 
as to produce the jungle effect. The 
public would appreciate such a nov- 
elty as this and would repay you by 
handing in more cash at the box office. 

Another feature which many asso- 
ciations could provide is a duck pond. 
There is no doubt about the drawing 
power of this attraction. Those who 
attended this year’s show at the 
Garden will remember the crowd 
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that was always about the duck 
pond. It never became weary of 
watching the beautiful birds swim- 
ming and diving and playing and eat- 
ing. Such a pond could be con- 
structed in most any hall where there 
is a little extra room, some lumber, 
Wire netting, a water connection, 
some water proof canvas, and a 
carpenter. Of course, the fancy ducks 
are the most attractive to place on 
the pond but any kind of an old duck 
would please the public. I dare say 
some of the breeders of fancy ducks 
might be induced to furnish stock for 
such a feature free of charge if you 
gave them the privilege of putting up 
their advertising in the show room 
and doing business there. 

Pheasants, storks, rabbits, hares, 
cavies, rats, mice, ferrets, squirrels, 
and all pet stock, we have found to be 
a drawing card. Cats are a great at- 
traction to the ladies. Do a little 
hustling and get your friends, neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens to put in their 
pet tabbies, whether mongrels or 
thoroughbreds; entrance fee to be 
the same as for poultry. Pay a first 
prize of $5, a second of $3 and a 
third of $2. Advertise liberally that 
these prizes will be awarded by the 
ballots of those attending the show on 
the first evening. At that time, place 
a box, with a slit in it, in a con- 
spicuous place, and have a trust- 
worthy man with a small pad and 
pencil and book to take care of it. 
Each person who buys a ticket after 
seven o'clock, and all holders of season 
tickets, are eligible to vote as to which 
are the first, second and third cats. 
The ballot box keeper requires every 
one who votes to register in his book 
so that no one can repeat. Polls to 
close at ten o'clock and the result to 
be announced as soon as the ballots 
are counted. The ticket taker on this 
night should remind each one who gives 
him a ticket or presents a season 
ticket to vote for the cats before ten 
o’clock. Properly worked this ought 
to provide quite a crowd for that 
particular evening, and, then, by 
making good in other attractions you 
could keep them coming. 
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As a final suggestion, I would urge 
that you secure some novelty, some- 
thing new to your public, and then 
use it as a talking point in the news- 
papers and in all your advertising. 
For instance: At our first show we 
incorporated in every article in the 
papers, and in every piece of adver- 
tising, ““Be sure to see the Electric 
Hen. Chickens hatched by elec- 
tricity, in plain sight, while you wait.” 
We played that up for all there was in 
it. It was something absolutely new 
to our public and we had the whole 
town wondering, and talking the 
electric hen. And they came to see it 
by the hundred. The funny part of it 
was that, owing to a miscalculation, 
we had no egys ripe for hatching in the 
Electric Hen during the show, so we 
had to place eggs. egg shells and 
chicks just hatched from an incubator 
to carry out the illusion. People 
would stand around that machine in 
droves, patiently waiting to see a 
chick kick itself into the world. 
But in vain they waited. So they 
would move on and perhaps when 
they looked again the next day another 
chick or two would be in evidence, and 
they would say, “I can’t ever manage 
to be here when one of those chickens 
breaks the shell.’ Well, nobody 
tumbled except the chicken cranks, so 
the Electric Hen did its work all right. 
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I would say, in the light of past 
experience, if you can put up any- 
thing like as good a show as I have 
been describing, charge twenty-five 
cents admission; children under 
twelve, fifteen cents; season tickets, 
entitling purchaser to admission at any 
time during the four days, $1.00, not 
transferable. Place these season tickets 
on sale in your prominent stores and 
advertise them persistently. Induce 
your members to sell two apiece, at 
least. You will be surprised how 
this will help out. I would also say, 
in the light of past experience, avoid 
Christmas week for the holding of 
your show as you would the pesti- 
lence. I am told that Chrismas week 
shows are successfully held in some 
places, but it is hard for us over in 
Owega to believe it. Our public is 
too busy playing Santa Claus to even 
stick its nose in the hall. 


In conclusion, let me say: Don’t 
forget that the visitor within your 
gates is seeking to be amused. In his 


search for amusement he sees things 
which arouse his curiosity and you 
will be dollars in if your satisfy his 
curiosity. You will make money by 
observing the wants of your visitors, 
for the fact that you have done so 
will spread very quickly by word 
of mouth throughout your terri- 
tory. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PICNIC. 


See Page 253. 








ON SNOWSHOES IN THE NORTH WOODS 


By B. H. Crocheron,’o8& 


HE Adirondack region of New 
York is well known to many 


summer visitors, but in its winter 
character it has the acquaintanceship 
of but few who live beyond its limits. 
The summer visitor crowds into a 
rattletrap hotel or a slab-sided camp, 
fishes in a fished-out stream, and 
tramps excitedly along some well- 
worn, lady-like trail. In this he is 
attended by a swarm of mosquitoes 
and black flies which pursue his path 
with relentless severity. From this, 
he retires at the end of a brief vaca- 
tion, feeling that he has camped in 
the heart of nature and thrust him- 
self close to the edge of the unknown. 

In the winter season all this is 
changed. Most of the hotels and the 
pseudo-camps are closed for the 
northern wind to crowd through the 
gaping chinks in their threadbare 
construction and ramble through their 
empty corridors. Thesummer board- 
er departs to indulge in the winter 
charms of the city—its cheap the- 
atres, garish restaurants, and over- 
heated homes. The woods are left 
alone to the winds, the snows, and the 
everlasting trees. 

To one who will rip himself away 
from the daily rut of common things 
and go for a winter season to the un- 
broken vastness of the Northern 
Woods, they hold a charm sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of the 
crowded streets, the clattering trolley, 
and the rush of civilized life. 

Winter camping in the snow-clad 
woods is attended with an element of 
adventure which we seldom feel in 
our daily lives. When the snow falls 
thick and fast from October to 
January till it lays five feet deep in 
the woods without a drift or a break 
in its wide expanse; when the cold 
comes down from the Northland till 
the mercury drops to forty below 
arid then ceases to register; when the 
sky is grey and leaden and the whirl- 
ingtflakes still come sifting down be- 
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SNOWSHOEING HAS ITS TROUBLES. 


tween the trees—then the 
must know his business; his togs 
must be thick and warm; his snow- 
shoes must be strong and firm; and 
his grub must be light and abundant 
if his pleasure trip is not to have 
serious consequences. 

Much depends on the snowshoes if 
one is to travel in the woods. It is 
dangerous at all times to go alone but 
especially dangerous unless one’s snow- 
shoes are so old that they are tried 
and true and yet so carefully kept in 
order that every lacing is at its best 
for security. Occasionally a man 
alone in the woods breaks a snow- 
shoe. Sometimes he never comes 
back. Sometimes he is found after a 
long hunt, that is, if snow hasn’t 
obliterated his trail and if they know 
where to look for him. The writer 
snapped a snowshoe two miles from 
home on a cold day. He wasn’t 
alone, so he and the other man com- 
bined forces on the same priticiple as 
a three-legged race, and the ad- 
venture was only a joke. But any- 
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A ROAD TO A LUMBER CAMP. 


one who has snowshoed over deed 
snow and occasionally fallen off his 
shoes knows the peculiar drowning, 
floundering sensation with which you 
have to struggle toward a tree to pull 
yourself to the snow level. Six or 
eight foot snow seems to have no 
bottom when you fall off your snow- 
shoes. It’s a good joke on a sunny 
day near home but a painful ex- 
perience alone in the deep woods. 

Up there one hears much talk about 
shapes and kinds of snowshoes. Most 
of the talk is of moolies versus trailers. 
The moolies are the round snowshoes 
much used by hunters because 
it is easy to turn quickly on them 
without falling and they have no 
points in the rear which are apt to 
trip on the brush when the snow is not 
deep. The trailers are the pointed 
kind which come in many varieties 
of shapes and sizes. Their principal 
advantage is that they do not dip for- 
ward in soft snow as the moolies do, 
nor do they scoop up the snow in 
front as is often the case with the 
others. The adherents of both types 
of shoes are many, and it is impossible 
to say which is the best for all cases. 
One thing is certain, however, snow- 
shoes to be practical must be heavily 
and strongly made of the best ma- 
terial. The very light shoes sold by 
‘“Indian’’ stores and many of the 
city sporting goods stores are no good. 


Countryman 


Heavy clothing is needed for the 
winter woods. Thick underwear, 
sweaters, and Mackinaw shirts are 
used by the lumbermen and guides. 
Many also wear the broad habitant 
sash of woven worsted about the 
waist. It certainly is decorative, 
and warm in fact as well as ap- 
pearance. The best headgear is prob- 
ably a Norwegian cap which pulls 
down over the head when necessary, 
leaving an opening in the front for the 
eyes and nose. Footgear is the 
main difficulty. A man becomes a 
connoisseur on hoisery before he 
finds the kind suited to his needs, if 
he makes long tramps on snowshoes, 
One fellow wore a pair of woollen 
heather-mixture Scotch socks; over 
these were blue woollen Shaker hose 
that reached almost to the knee and 
on top of these, plaid, lumberman’s 
socks. This glowing combination was 
surmounted by a pair of Indian moose- 
hide moccasins. The whole outfit 
was supposed to hold out snow, slush, 
and almost any degree of cold. The 
Forest, Fish, and Game Commissioner 
came in from a twenty-five mile cross- 
the-woods trip with about this same 
combination of footgear, except that 
his moosehide moccasins had an inner 
moccasin of sheepskin with the wool 
on it. He stated that they were the 
best thing he had yet been able to 
find. We have treated this matter of 
footgear in detail because it is prob- 
ably the most serious part of the 
equipment. 

Pack baskets are the usual methods 
of carrying supplies to camps in the 
woods. They probably are not as 
good for large loads as is the made-up 
pack and tump-line of the Canadian. 
A recent magazine writer in a promi- 
nent journal stated that he hauled his 
supplies on a toboggan. He ad- 
mitted that this was difficult work and 
most persons who have been over the 
rough country and through the thick 
woods of much of the Adirondacks 
will find it hard to realize how it was 
accomplished at all. Few camps are 
maintained during the winter which 
cannot be reached by railroad or by 
horses and sleds. The difficulty of 
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transporting provisions on the backs 
of men is so great as to make the cost 
excessive. For those who go without 
guides on a camping trip during the 
winter, a camp pitched within short 
tramping distance of civilization is 
far the most practicable, even though 
it does not appeal so strongly to the 
imagination. Daily tramps may be 
made into the woods from the camp 
without difficulty for it is only at 
night during cold weather that the 
woods present their worst problem. 
Almost any camp can be made 
feasible if it is built tightly and has a 
stove. Hard work and sharp axes 
will be required to keep up the fuel 
supply, but this is part of the camp- 
ing fun. Open-air camps, such as 
lean-to’s may be possible. The writer 
has never tried them in winter—and 
never wants to. 

Cooking a meal in the open in win- 
ter is a problem more complicated 
than that of cooking a meal in a sum- 
mer camp. Sometimes persons build 
a fire on the top of the snow, for there 
seems nowhere else to build it. It 
will usually go on merrily for a short 
time but comes to grief at about the 
stage where the coffee-pot ought to 
boil; having eaten its way downward 
through the snow it is drowned be- 
yond redemption. The only way 
possible is to cut some short green 
logs which do not burn through 
quickly, lay them together side by 
side on the snow and build a fire on 
top of this raft. All other efforts are 
fruitless. The best dry material to 
Start a fire is birch bark. Great rolls 
of old bark can be peeled from dead 
trees. It will light almost as easily as 
paper. 
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An outdoor meal in the winter 
woods has surprises of itsown. You 
get as close as possible to the fire and 
turn around occasionally to keep 
from burning on one side and freezing 
on the other. You turn your at- 
tention from your tin coffee cup and 
when you resume, the coffee is frozen 
solid in the bottom of the cup. 
Meats congeal almost instantly to a 
cold pasty mass, and fried potatoes 
have to be eaten directly from the 
pan or they have a cold storage effect 
on the palate. Things must be 
saten in haste when the temper- 
ature is down below zero in the 
woods. 

Yet with all their dangers winter 
experiences in the woods are well 
worth while. To many, the sighing of 
the wind through the trees is more 
potent than the most famous grand 
operas, and the thud of the snow- 
shoes more harmonious than the 
clatter of the trolley. Perhaps to 
anyone the trees draped in snow, the 
hills veiled in mists, the skies steeped 
in sunsets are more satisfactory than 
a row of brick flats. To him who 
has heard the wind in the pines and 
the crack of the trees through the 
otherwise silent woods; who has seen 
the footprints of the wild things on 
the snow with never a print of a snow- 
shoe crossing the way, who has sat at 
night by the glowing camp-fire, and 
watched the birch logs flare up and 
die away when the wind was high 
and the snow swirled and swooped 
round the camp—on a night when the 
wildness of things comes up on the 
doorstep and rattles the latch—to 
him the woods will come back with 
their echoing call. 


“Next to the conservation and efficiency of the physical, mental. and moral 
eurrgy of American youth through rducation which fits them for practical life, 
stands the problem of utilizing the forees of heredity in the improvement of all 


forms of life.” 


A VISIT TO A BORDEN CONDENSERY 


By J. H. Stewart, Sp. 





THE BORDEN CONDENSERY AT NORWICH, N. Y. 


oe can't be sure about anything 

you eat or drink these days,” 
I heard a gentleman say to his friend 
in the seat ahead of me. “It almost 
makes a man sorry he was not born 
sooner, before the water all got full of 
typhoid germs and the milk—” Just 
then the trainman announced the 
station where I was to get off so I was 
unable to hear what the gentleman 
had to say about milk, and the thought 
came to me: I wonder if he ever 
saw milk handled at Cornell. Then 
there came also the thought of the 
ways of putting up condensed milk 
and of what precautions are taken in 
the process, and as I had heard that 
one of the Borden factories was in 
town I thought that it would be 
interesting, if possible, to see some of 
the other ways in which this product, 
milk, can be used. I found the 
factory, and the Superintendent, after 
listening to my plea, kindly consented 
to allow me to go through the build- 
ings, and called a foreman to show me 
through. The latter was very kind in 
explaining the nature and uses of 
some of the different machines, though 
the details of the process are not 
devolved and in fact, are known to 
but a few. 


We find interest in recalling some 
of the hardships of Gail Borden in 
starting this great work which today 
employs a tremendous amount of 
labor and the output of many herds 
of cattle. About fifty years ago Gail 
Borden’s character had already made 
an impression, but only upon a small 
circle of acquaintances and _ friends. 
He was looked upon as a dreamer, 
determined to waste other peoples’ 
money as well as his own, for he was 
trying to find a way to preserve milk, 
and the practical men of his day said 
it was absurd, since the substance 
was the most susceptible to changes of 
temperature, surrounding conditions 
and the like. He tried for a patent, 
but the officials could not see that the 
evaporation of milk ‘tin vacuo,”’ was 
of any special importance as the 
Patent Commissioners declared in 
May, 1856. Mr. Borden didn’t give 
up, however, but obtained much con- 
vincing proof of the value of his plan 
finally compelling the patent officers 
to yield; and in August of the same 
year he obtained his patent. 

Having secured his patent, he 
spent much time in perfecting his 
plan and always insisted upon the 
most scrupulous cleanliness in his 




































factory, thus securing this most 
desirable quality in the product. Be- 
sides cleanliness at every stage of the 
process, another essential was that the 
air must be-kept from the milk during 
the process. Milk is about eighty- 
seven per cent water, which has to be 
evaporated away from the influence 
of the atmosphere. The inventor 
succeeded in arranging this by em- 
ploying a large egg shaped vessel 
from which the air had been ex- 
hausted and which was heated inside 
by asteam coil and outside by a steam 
jacket. Within this vessel by low 
heat the milk is reduced in volume. 
No loss of flavor or discoloration occurs 
and the real milk taste is retained 
unchanged. It is a remarkable fact 
that although the process was started 
fifty years ago, it is today the same, 
save for a few slight modifications. 
It is interesting to know and it is also 
greatly to the credit of the Borden 
firm, that instead of having to modify 
their methods to meet the demands of 
the United States Government and 
local boards of health, they have 
always been and are today in advance 
of these demands. 

The form of contract which has 
governed the business of the Borden 
Company with dairymen for many 
years past, is a safeguard for the 
consumer, which in a large measure 
accounts for the success of the 
Company. If this contract were here 
reproduced, it would furnish a_par- 
ticularly valuable lesson in sanitary 
science as applied to the handling of 
milk. Thecontract requires the dairy- 
man to sell and deliver to any one of 
these large plants, the whole output 
of his dairy. The milk is to be sweet, 
unadulterated and uncontaminated, 
containing all the cream and must be 
delivered at a low temperature (about 
50 degrees) summer and winter. It 
also provides for the proper situation, 
condition and ventilation of the cow 
stables, also the proper methods of 
cleansing the utensils used. The 
milk house must be apart from the 
barn and clean, light and airy, the 
inside being painted or whitewashed. 
The company does not stop here, but 
follows the milkman into the stable 
and requires the milking to be done 
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under sanitary rules. It also refuses 
to allow the dairyman to use any dis- 
tillers’ grains or ensilage. Sickness in 
the herd or household must be re- 
ported at once. The Company’s in- 
spector is empowered to enter any 
patron’s farm at any time and look 
over the herd, barn, and milk house 
and see that all is in a sanitary 
condition. 

The company does not confine its 
activities to merely condensing milk, 
but goes further and puts up evapora- 
ted cream, a milk chocolate and cream 
caramels. This branch of Borden’s 
industry may be judged by its output 
of Over 200,000 separate caramels 
daily, each one being made, wrapped 
and packed, by machinery. 

It was very interesting to stand and 
watch the tons of milk being brought 
in and received at the receiving 
platforms. The inspectors receive the 
milk, all delivered as before mentioned 
and drawn in large wagons especially 
constructed for this purpose. The 
inspector examines the contents of 
each can by sight,smell and thermom- 
eter to make sure that the milk has 
been properly cooled. It is then 
carefully strained into the weighing 
vessels and weighed while the dairy- 
man’s empty cans are being scrubbed 
inside and out withscalding hot water 
and sterilized with steam. Here the 
processes diverge, according to dis- 
position of the raw milk. In the case 
of condensed milk, the fresh material 
is raised to an exact temperature and 
at this temperature run into a mixing 
tank, where it is mixed with an 
accurately apportioned quantity of 
standard granulated sugar. When 
mixed well, the fluid is put into the 
large vacuum pan where it is con- 
densed and thence to forty quart cans 
to cool. When cooled it is placed ina 
small tank from which are filled the 
small cans that every person knows of. 

The factory described and shown in 
the illustration is not one of the 
largest condenseries but the foreman 
said that on July 11, 1907, they put up 
in this place about 115,000 one pound 
cans of condensed milk, requiring 
about 267,000 pounds of milk and 
somewhere near 45,000 pounds of 
sugar. 

















































INTER-COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


By C. V. P. Young, Professor of Physical Culture, Cornell University 


O COURSE of education is 
complete which does not de- 
vote special attention to the securing 
of a normal development and healthy 
working of the body. It was not so 
many years ago that the president of 
Amherst said in an annual report: 
‘‘No one thing has demanded more of 
my anxious attention than the health 
of the students. The waning of the 
physical energies in the midway of 
the college course is almost the rule, 
rather than the exception, among us, 
and cases of complete breaking down 
are painfully numerous.’”’” A man 
may as Bacon says fill his vessel with 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
but if in the process he has destroyed 
his health, it will avail him very little. 
Every student should choose some 
form of exercise which appeals to him 
and make a hobby of it. That does 
not mean that exercise should be 
pursued to the exclusion of other 
work that needs to be done, but that 
other work should not be permitted 
to exclude exercise. The man who 
thinks he is too busy to devote any 
time to play or physical recreation 
in some form or other, is according to 
all the laws of physiology, hygiene, 
and common sense, impairing the 
efficiency of the organism so that his 
work will not be as well done, nor will 
he have as long a time in which to 
perform it, as would otherwise have 
been the case. Many men are willing 
to admit the truth of this statement, 
but fail to act upon it. They persist 
in burdening themselves with work 
to the very limit of endurance, and 
are only brought to a halt by a 
threatened breakdown or worse, when 
it is forced upon them by painful 
experience that time saved at the 
expense of the physical reserve is a 
false economy. 

The value of any form of exercise 
that may be selected is not determined 
solely by its immediate results how- 
ever beneficial, but by the interest and 
enthusiasm it arouses and by its 





adaptability to conditions such as are 
likely to exist in later life. Not that 
the same form of exercise must always 
be pursued, nor that exercises must 
always be pursued with the same 
degree of vigor; but that the form 
selected should not be so strenuous or 
call for sucha high degree of specializa- 
tion, as not only to render the exercise 
unsuited to middle life but as to render 
the participator, because of exag- 
gerated or one sided development, 
incapacitated from taking part in 
other and lighter forms of exercise. 
A Sandow, for example, is unfitted 
for anything but giving exhibitions 
of strength and for posturing; a 
blacksmith cannot throw a ball or 
perform movements which require 
any degree of co-ordination; an 
athelete who owed his development 
exclusively to football could make 
but a very indifferent tennis player, 
while a trained oarsman on the golf 
links would be very apt to remind one 
of the traditional bull in a china shop. 

The great objection to intercolleg- 
iate athleticsas carried on today is not 
against any evils that may be inherent 
in such contests or that have grown 
up about them, but it lies in the fact 
that they are participated in by a few 
specialists while the great majority of 
students are excluded. What is 
needed is not less athletics but more 
athletics—less for the specialists, per- 
haps, but more for the general body of 
students. No form of exercise oc- 
cupies as large a place in the training 
of body and mind as do the games and 
sports of the athletic field. If prop- 
erly carried on, not only do they 
give to the physical organism a needed 
stimulus, but it is through games of 
competition that the broader range 
of social and moral qualities are 
called into action. The student who 
fails to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the athletic field 
for recreation and exercise, for meet- 
ing his fellow students on a footing 
and under conditions such as prevail 
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almost nowhere else, is missing, it 
seems to me, a whole lot out of his 
college life. 

It is this phase of our inter-college 
athletics which appeals to me. It is 
not only that many of the students 
who enter into them would not exer- 
cise regularly otherwise, but in these 
contests students of one college rub 
up against those from other colleges, 
and while they are getting needed 
exercise and becoming imbued with a 
love of sport as sport, they are also 
learning a whole lot about human 
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nature. Knowledge of men is as 
essential to a well rounded education 
as knowledge of books, and for that 
study no better place presents itself 
than the athletic field. It is for this 
reason as well as for the fact that 
physical benefits will be derived and 
the habit formed of wholesome and 
pleasurable muscular activity, that 
I commend to every _ student 
participation in inter-college ath- 
letics, or other forms of  out- 
door sport which will entail associa- 
tions outside of his own small circle. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL FARM SPECIAL 


The second educational farm train 
sent out by the College of Agriculture, 
and the most extensive thing of the 
kind that has occurred in the state, 
started from Suspension Bridge on 
the morning of April 5th. Proceed- 
ing over the Ontario Division of the 
New York Central, it reached Oswego, 
thence went north to Ogdensburg 
and returned by way of Syracuse. 
In all there were three and a half days 
of actual riding and speaking, with 
on the average, a stop every hour 
every day. At each stop lectures or 
demonstrations would be given in the 
coaches, from the platforms to the 
hearers below, or on the ground near 
the train. Each evening a larger and 
more extended meeting was held in 
the town hall of whatever place the 
train had reached. <A moderate esti- 
mate of the attendance is 9,420 and 
when it is remembered that this was 
in spite of some very bad weather after 
the first day out, the actual success of 
the train may be realized. 

The train included six cars; a 
Superintendent’s private car for the 
use of the staff, a compartment car al- 
so for baggage, etc.,and four coaches 
in ‘which lectures were given and 
demonstrations made. The special 
car was sent to Ithaca by the Central 
to take the speaking staff and the 
apparatus to Niagara Falls, where 
the special train was in readiness. 
Between these points as well as be- 
tween Ithaca and Auburn the car 
was taken care of through the 
courtesy of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 





The route lay through sections 
devoted especially to the fruit and 
dairy industries, which were, there- 
fore specially emphasized in the talks. 
Other points, however, were thor- 
oughly considered by the various 
members of the party. The personnel 
of the occupants of the train was as 
follows: From the College, Director 
L. H. Bailey, Professors Stone, Cavan- 
augh, Craig, Fippin, Webber, Stock- 
ing, Lyon, C. S. Wilson, White, 
Rogers, Tuck, Publow; Instructors, 
Savage, Batchelor, and Jones; and 
student assistants, Anthony, Fisk, 
Frost and Shepard. From outside 
the College, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture R. A. Pearson, State Master 
F. N. Godfrey, Dean H. E. Cook and 
F. W. Storrs of Canton Agricultural 
High School, Jared Van Wagenen, 
Lawyersville, J. D. Remington,Special 
Agent of the Traffic Division of the 
N. Y. C., F. E. McCormick, Superin- 
tendent of the Division, and stenog- 
raphers, photographers, etc. 

That this educational farm special 
plan is a practicable, valuable one 
may be inferred from the increased 
interest that is being shown in its 
development and the increasing co- 
operation that is being proffered by 
the railroads. It is being realized by 
ever increasing numbers that this zs 
a means of reaching many farmers, 
of increasing their knowledge and 
ability, and of ultimately raising the 
prosperity not only of farming but of 
every phase of industrial activity 
throughout the state. 
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It is time once more for 
the present Editor, Busi- 
ness Manager and some 
of their 
tender into the hands of a new board 
the reins of the CoUNTRYMAN’S ad- 
ministration. 
be brought out by that new body, that 


L’envoi 


associates to 


The June issue will 


it may, “early in the game,’’ become 
familiar with the exigencies of its 


task. The board as recently elected, 
will be as follows: Editor, N. R. 
Peet, *10; Alumni News Editor, 


W. Y. Rumsey, ’10; Associate Edi- 
tors,S.G. Judd,’11; R.D. Anthony,’10; 
W. G. Stephenson, ’11; A. M. Kruse, 
"12; Business Manager, R. J. Shepard, 
"10; Assistant Managers, T. Bradlee, 
"11; C. F. Ribsam, 

The Editor relinquishes his grasp 
upon the editorial pen, after three 
years of intimate relationship, hesi- 
tatingly, and yet gladly:  reluc- 
tantly, because in reviewing the past 


"II. 


years he sees the undeveloped plans, 
the lost opportunities, and the errors, 
and e’en would endeavor, once more, 
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to attain to some of his original ideals; 
willingly because he is optimistic 
for the future, sanguine, that the in- 
coming Board will develop desirable 
plans, institute improvements, and 
profit through the mistakes that have 
been made. There will always be the 
compensating surprises and disap- 
pointments, the problems and the 
revelations, the responsibilities and 
privileges that are attributes of the 
work. Our sincerest wish, as we cease 
our active duties, is that the gratifica- 
tions that cam accrue will be exceeded 
only by the success that will mark 
the CouNTRYMAN’s future years. 

Let this thought be grasped and 
fully appreciated not only by the new 
Board, but by every student in the 
College: 
CouNTRYMAN, its success, its suprem- 





-That the maintenance of the 


acy, the accomplishment of its pur- 
pose is his or her responsibility, and is 
calling for his or her every effort. 
The greatness of agriculture in this 
State, the need for the cooperation 
of its enthusiastic supporters, the vast 
opportunities open to the College, and 
the increasingly important part that 
the CoUNTRYMAN can play in this 
call 
scientious and unselfish work on the 


movement—all these for con- 
part of those whom the magazine 
represents—the students of the 
College. Let this work be gener- 
ously offered, that there may come 
inevitably and deservedly the reward 
of true success. 


serious ill- 
ness in the family of 
Professor H. W. Riley, 
the preparation of the 
article on Lightning and Lightning 
Rods, which we fully intended to 
publish in this issue, has been delayed 
and we must solicit the indulgence of 


Owing to 
The Cur- 


rent Issue 























































our readers for not presenting it. It 


will be but temporarily delayed, 
however, and will appear in one 
of the immediately forthcoming 
issues. 


We present with no little pride and 
pleasure Professor Cavanaugh’s article 
upon an industry that is the result of 
very Professor 
Cavanaugh’s high standing as an Agri- 
cultural Chemist his 
connection with this activity since its 


recent inventions. 


and intimate 
earliest days, bespeak the authorita- 
tive weight of his discussion, and 
further interest is aroused by the fact 
that this is the first popular, yet 
reliable information published upon 
this subject. 


Among other things 
The School May stands for the 
Picnic Tompkins County 


School Picnic and the 
Agricultural Field Day, and it is high 
time to begin to think about these 
events. fact 
require—a good deal of preparation, 
and it is, we trust, needless to remark 
that this 
eclipse that of 1908, however much 
that implies. 
tension Department arranges the de- 
tails with the out of town partici- 
pants, but we would suggest that the 


They deserve—and in 


year’s celebration must 


The indefatigable Ex- 


Agricultural Association take hold of 
the local responsibilities at an early 
date. Remember, 
when no criticism is too severe for the 
person, student or faculty member, 
who, without an exceptionally valid 
excuse, is not out on the Alumni Field. 
There are old athletic scores to settle, 
class supremacies to determine and 
above all, a huge amount of fun and 
profit to be derived when the children 
of the County visit the College, and 
everyone joins in to make the Field 
Day a record breaker. 


this is a day 
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When The Outlook an- 
SomePoints nounced a collection of 
of View Life 

of the Farmer” we wait- 


articles upon the‘ 


ed with interest, in expectation of 
some broad, comprehensive, convinc- 
As the 
awaited articles, our anticipation was 


ing discussions. Wwe read 
sadly disappointed and our expecta- 
tions were leveled with a sudden jar- 


We would 


prised to learn that the discussions as 


ring thud. not be sur- 
a whole, had created not a few dis- 
tinct pessimists, out of persons who, 
without 
cultural affairs, accepted them (as 


other knowledge of agri- 
most productions in that excellent 
contemporary may be accepted) as 
sound doctrine. Our surprise was 
excited, however, first by some of the 
View,” 
the peculiar taste manifested by the 


“Points of and second, by 
editors in choosing such articles as 
representative material. For in the 
first of the group particularly, en- 
titled, “Some of the Farmer’s Troub- 
les,’ by Fanny Morris Smith, are 
expressed some seemingly crude and 
distorted notions, ideas that savor of 
ultraconservatism, ignorance of the 
present scientific nature of farming, 
of some of its most obvious prin- 
ciples. The author would evidently 
cross swords with the Commission on 
Country Life, since she asserts that 
the salvation of the farm lies in its 
isolation from civilization, in prac- 
tically a condition of medizval, nar- 


Speak- 


ing of the added necessities and in- 


row, undeveloped solitude. 


creased desires that accompany the 
more complete life that is brought to 
the farmer by civilization, she says: 
“Nor will rural free delivery, parcels 
post, or increased trolley lines do else 
than intensify these very conditions. 
these things leads 


Every one of 
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straight away from the farm to the 
village, the town and the city. In 
fact, the railway is the destruction of 
This 
it seems to us, is an insecure founda- 
tion for argument, today, when greater 
transportation almost 
universally called for, and when the 


the prosperous farming town.” 


facilities are 
broader, higher life for the country 
man and woman is the much sought 
seems the 
implication not only that there has 


ideal. Unfounded, also, 
not come ‘knowledge to increase the 
profitableness of farming, but that 
the fertility of the land must finally 
disappear and that the farmer can 
never hope for anything better than 
the bare existence of the farmstead of 
yesterday. It is not true that, as she 
asserts, animals are kept on farms 
merely as a sort of fertilizer factory, 
that represents only expense, never 
inherent profit. The author speaks 


of this condition obtaining particularly 


in Europe, whereas we have thought 
of the dairies of Holland as lucrative 
industries, of the sheep farming of 
Spain and France as complete and 
profitable in itself, and that the grape- 
growing industry of the Latin coun- 
tries, the grain fields of North and 
East Europe, and parts of the agri- 
culture of Great Britain were not 
entirely dependent upon the keeping 
of animals. 

The author bewails the dying out of 
wheat raising in Western New York. 
But she does not mention the fruit 
production there, 


consideration. 


which certainly 
We would 
ask her whether it is not a sign of 
advance, when a crop like wheat, that 
is vastly more adapted to the central 
plains of the country, is supplanted 
by some other which 7s adapted to 
New York and which 
results in profits sufficient to provide 


deserves 


conditions, 
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comforts—modern, civilized comforts 
and even luxuries, for the “poor” 
farmer. Thefarmerwhom the author 
pityingly quotes as saying, “If wheat 
brings less than a dollar a bushel it 
does not pay,’ and then ‘‘turned to 
other things,’’ showed, to our way of 
thinking, his good sense and percep- 
tion, and was but adapting himself 
to new conditions—in other words 
providing for his greater welfare. 
One other thought that strikes us 
as unique will mention. To 
quote, “The peasant of Europe can 
dance, sing, play his national instru- 
ment with no mean skill, carve, make 
lace and toys and even paint. * * * 
In America 


we 


there are no cottage 
industries, no arts, no singing, no 
sound of pipe or viol or zither, no 
national dances, no bouts of wrestl- 
ing, or boxing, no skill with the scythe 
orcradle, nothing by which a mancan 
measure his power against that of 
another in healthful competition.’’ Is 
it necessary to more than call attention 
to this remarkable philosophy? How 
many of us feel the want of a peasant 
class in this country? And the 
thought Can these gifted 
foreign farmers (7) with all their skill 
on the zither and with the cradle, 
manage any of the modern farm 
machinery; can they read or write, 
are they level-headed, capable citizens? 

We have mentioned, hitherto, some 
of the more glaring inconsistencies, 


comes: 


and distorted deductions in the series 
but by no means all of them. In some 
cases merely technical, possibly ex- 
cusable errors are made, in others, the 
whole viewpoint and conception of 
the writer seems to have suffered 
aberration and hypertrophy. Excep- 
tion may be made, however, in regard 
to the two discussions by farmers, 
who evidently present actual condi- 
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tions in their communities, as seen 
by them. This fact reminds us once 
of the interesting contrast 
between the too-often futile mental 
products of theoretical social reform- 
ers, and the pregnant statements from 
practical first-hand observers, taking 
these two authors as a type. The 
latter may often inspire investigation, 
thought, and sometimes, results. 
Nevertheless, we fear that the general 
effect of the articles taken as a whole, 
would be to leave a wrong impression in 
the mind of the readers. We felt regret 
that the stamp of approval that The 
Outlook's could not 
have been borne by more worthy, 
more authoritative matter. Wecould 
not read the ‘“‘Points of View”’ with- 
out wishing that as others read them 
they might obtain also an insight 
into the other side of the case, and 
observe some of the optimistic fea- 
tures and tendencies of this new era 
of Agriculture. 


again 


name implies 


AN 


EMPLOYMENT INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE 


As the result of a conference on 
April 2oth, there has been established 
in connection with the Director's 
office an “employment information 
office.”’ The purpose is to have a 
central agency where information 
will be assembled concerning stu- 
dents, present and past, who want 
positions or advancement, and con- 
cerning employers seeking to engage 
men. The demand at times for our 
students is greater than can be sup- 
plied from the miscellaneous list of 
available men who make their wants 
known, and it becomes necessary to 
establish a system whereby the Col- 
lege can know what each man is 
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doing so that it can place him in a 
position for which he seems specially 
fitted when the opportunity arises. 

On the other hand, the demand for 
positions at times is greater than the 
demand for men, and this office will 
endeavor to secure a list of farms in 
New York State, inspected by the 
College and declared to be well- 
managed and successful, where stu- 
dents who want experience can be 
placed for summer work or longer 
periods. This is a step toward the 
further unification of the College of 
Agriculture and the State, in which 
the farms of the State become our 
great laboratory. 

This information office asks that all 
resident students who will want 
positions when they have finished 
their courses, or who will want sum- 
mer work, make known their wishes. 
And that all former students who are 
available for new positions make the 
fact known. In addition, the office 
must maintain a complete record of 
the positions held by former students, 
showing length of service, range of 
experience and the like. This ap- 
plies to all former students, whether 
they have in mind promotion or not, 
and includes those who were here for 
any length of time whatever, regular 
course, short course or special. Fre- 
quently a man who is well pleased 
with a position he holds can be 
advanced to a larger one if the Col- 
lege can just lay its hands on him. 
The demands for men cover praoti- 
cally every phase of agricultural work 
—on farm and in factory, teachers and 
experimenters, agents, inspectors, in- 
vestigators, editors, and the like. 
The information assembled by the 
office will be constantly at the dis- 
posal of the several departments 
when they have calls for men or for 
positions. The work of the employ- 
ment information office is placed in 
the hands of A. R. Mann, to whom all 
statements should be addressed. It 
is urged that this information be 
sent in voluntarily at once. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Mrs. Wilhelm Miller (Mary Rogers 
Miller) B.S., ’96, has been nominated 
by the Cornell Alumnae Club of 
New York for the office of Alumni 
Trustee of Cornell University. The 
CoUNTRYMAN takes pleasure in pre- 
senting to its readers a short sketch 
of Mrs. Miller’s life in view of the fact 
that she was so intimately connected 
with the Agricultural College, being 
for six years lecturer in Nature- 
Study. Mrs. Miller inaugurated the 
Nature-Study Correspondence Course, 
was married to one of the Agricultural 
College faculty and since leaving the 
University has always shown a lively 
interest in the Agricultural College, 
siving two excellent lectures here in 
the winter of 1906. 

Mrs. Miller was born on a farm in 
Dallas County, Iowa, April 21, 1868. 
At the age of seventeen she began 
teaching in a district school. She 
taught for some time in the rural, 
village and city schools of her native 
state and then prepared for Cornell 
at the Iowa State College. She 
entered Cornell in 1893, and graduated 
in 1896 a member of Sigma Xi and 
with the degree of B.S. 

It was in 1897 that she took up the 
Nature-Study work in connection 
with the Extension Department of 
the Agricultural College. In this 
work she became very prominent, 
giving lectures in almost every county 
of the state of New York, having 
charge of the same kind of work at 
the State Summer School at Thousand 
Island Park, and teaching at the 
Chautauqua Summer School. Mrs. 
Miller has appeared on the programs 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, of the New York State Science 
Association, and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

In 1899 she was married to Wilhelm 
Miller, Ph.D., Cornell, ’99, who had 
been assistant in the Horticultural 
Department, and who is now editor of 
Country Life in America and The 
Garden Magazine. Dr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ler have one daughter and are now 
living in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


MRS. WILHELM MILLER. 


Mrs. Miller is a member of the 
Meridian Club of New York City, and 
of various scientific and professional 
associations. She was for two years 
treasurer, and at present is president, 
of the Cornell Alumnae Club of New 
York, by whom she has been nomina- 
ted for the responsible position of 
Alumni Trustee. 

In 1906, she was chosen to represent 
the Cornell Alumnae Club of New York 
on the General Alumni Committee. 
Of her work in this organization, the 
chairman writes, ““A very active and 
creditable representative she has been. 
She has attended all our meetings; 
has shown herself helpful and full of 
suggestions in the solving of our 
problems, and in every way a level- 
headed well-balanced member, who 
has ideas, and is able to present them 
in such a way as to win the approval 
of her colleagues.” 


The School of Traction Engineering, 
which is now one of the short courses 
of the School of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, will be held 
this year at University Farm, St. 





The Cornell 
Paul, for month 
May 25th. 

Steam engineering, gasoline engi- 
neering, and blacksmithing will be 
taught in a practical way. Students 
will be given practice in actually 
running the engines and will be given 
sufficient work at the forge so that 
they may be able to do some of their 
repair work. Students will room 
and board in the school dormitories. 

A prospectus describing the work 
and giving full information will be 
sent to all who desire. Apply to 


one commencing 


James M. Drew, Registrar, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


We note the ascendancy of a new 
world’s record maker in the Holstein 
Friesian cow Grace Fayne = 2d’s 
Homestead, who, tested during the 
latter part of March, produced 28.44 
pounds of butter fat in seven days 
or an equivalent of 35.55 pounds of 
butter. This animal is owned by Mr. 
H. A. Moyer of Syracuse, N. Y. and 
thus brings the honor of being home 
of the Queen of the Holstein’s back 
to the Empire State. Her record has 
been consistent since she became the 
champion four year old in 1907 with a 
record of 29.16 pounds of butter in 
seven days. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Prizes offered to Cornell Poultry 
Students and to others at the Poultry 
Institute and Exhibit held during 
Farmers’ Week, Ithaca, N. Y., Feb- 
22, 23, 24 and 25, 1go9. 

1. “The Metropolitan and Rural 
Home prize’ of $5.00 for the best 
write-up of the Poultry Institute and 
Exhibit. Won by Freeman Jacoby, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

2. ‘The Horace F. Prince prize” 
of $5.00 to be divided between the 
members of the winning judging team. 
Won by F. W. Dromgoole, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; H. L. Davis, Laurens, 
N. Y.; G.S. Cornelius, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3. The James G. Halpin prize of 
$5.00 to the student in the judging 
contest whose scoring most nearly 
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corresponds to that the of Judge. 
Awarded to S. H. Hallock, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

4. The Poultry Monthly prize of a 
yearly subscription to the student 
doing the second best work in scoring 
in the judging team contest. Won 
by G. S. Cornelius. 

5. The T. F. McGrew prize of 
$3.00 to the special or short course 
student whose scoring most nearly 
corresponds to that of the Judge. 
Awarded to Harry Hayner, Living- 
ston, N. Y. 

6. The T. F. McGrew prize of 
$2.00 to the special or short course 
student whose scoring next most 
nearly corresponds to that of the 
judge. Awarded to W. E. Kidd, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

7. The H. W. Hayner prize of one 
setting of Barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs (value $5.00) to the Short Course 
student doing the best all round 
judging. Awarded to G. S. Cornelius. 

8. The S. W. Draper prize of one 
setting of White Plymouth Rock eggs 
to the Short Course student doing the 
best judging on White Plymouth 
Rocks. Won by Harry Hayner. 

g. The Church Bros. prize of one 
setting of S. C. Buff Leghorn eggs to 
the student doing the best work in 
judging S. C. Buff Leghorns. Won 
by H. L. Davis. 

10. The T. F. McGrew prize of one 
copy of ‘Perfected Poultry” to the 
student who best fits his fowls for the 
Show. Awarded to H. I. Macomber, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

11. ‘‘The T. A. Goessling prize’”’ of 
a setting of S. C. White Leghorn eggs 
(value $1.50) for the second best 
work in preparing birds for the Show 
Room. Awarded to Miss Bethea T. 
Moodie, 466 W. 22d St., New York 
City. 

12. “The Poultry Monthly prize” 
for a yearly subscription to the stu- 
dent doing the third best work in 
preparing fowls for the Show Room. 
Awarded to G. E. Joralemon, Webb 
Mills, N. Y. 

The Church Bros. Prize of one 
S. C. Buff Leghorn cockerel (value 
$10.00) for the best work in killing 


Ls. 
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and picking. Won by S. Sugarman, 
26 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

14. The T. A. Goessling prize of 
one setting of S. C. White Leghorn 
eggs for the second best work in kill- 
ing and picking. Awarded to Ross 
R. Finch, Clyde, N. Y. 

15. The W. P. K. White prize of 
$1.00 credit for the purchase from the 
Poultry Association of a book or 
books which shall cost at least $3.00, 
to the student doing the third best 
work in killing and picking. Won 
by H. L. Davis. 

16. “The Poultry Monthly prize” 
of a yearly subscription to the student 
doing the fourth best work in killing 
and picking. Won by G. S. Cornelius. 

17. L. F. Boyle prize for the Judg- 
ing and Guessing Contest open to all 
persons except Poultry Judges and 
Present or Former students in Poultry 
Husbandry. Won by W. P. Mix, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 

18. Mrs. O.B. Sarre prize of a gold 
medal (value $5.00) and $20.00 in 
cash for the best set of Poultry Farm 
plans. Won by W. K. Bachrach, 
2408 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

19. Poultry Department prize of 
$5.00 given by a member of the 
Poultry Department for the student 
having the highest general average 
standing in all studies. Won by Miss 
Bethea T. Moodie. 

20. The Ellis M. Santee prize of 
$5.00 to the most useful student in the 
Winter Poultry Course Club decided 
by vote of the class. Voted to L. M. 
Hurd, Auburn, XN. - 


of the 


hate 
New York State College of Agriculture 


The Students’ 
organized during Farmers’ Week, 
receiving a very enthusiastic response 
to its recent circular letter to the 
alumni and ex-students explaining 
the purpose of the Association and 
calling for membership. The replies 
are characterized throughout with 
devotion to the College and an eager- 
ness to work for its interests and for 
the interests of farming in general. 
If the Association is to be influential 
in a reasonable proportion of the lines 
of effort that are being suggested for 
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it, it will have a big work to do and 
will touch a good part of the problems 
of the country people. The spirit 
and purpose at present is to develop 
an active, working organization, that 
shall take hold of definite problems. 
It is requested that resident students 
that wish to become members of the 
Association hand their names and 
home addresses to the secretary- 
treasurer, A. R. Mann. All students 
are eligible, and secure membership 
by identifying themselves with the 
Association. Theslogan is that every 
man or woman who has ever studied 
agriculture at Cornell for a long 
course or a short course shall be an 
active member of the organization. 
The time to join is right now. 

The Association is considering the 
advisability of having a reunion of 
students on Wednesday of State Fair 
Week, at the State Fair. After an 
hour business discussion in the morn- 
ing the meeting could adjourn until 
evening, when after a_ beefsteak 
dinner together, the evening could be 
spent in an informal discussion of the 
work before a Associ ation. 


The regular April — which 
was postponed until after the Easter 
holidays was held Thursday evening, 
April fifteenth in the auditorium. 
Special pains taken to notify the 
undergraduates of the assembly re- 
sultedina largeattendance. Previous 
to Dean Bailey’ s talk a piano solo was 
exceptionally well rendered by Miss 
Gertrude Nye of Sage College. In his 
talk, Dean Bailey gave his views as to 
what the keynote of a good speech 
ought to be. Gestures and the rais- 
ing and lowering of the voice at 
certain places, he said, would not 
make a good speech unless the proper 
spirit was put into it. The Dean also 
gave an explanation of poetic expres- 
sion and the things that gave birth to 
it. He concluded his speech for the 
evening by reading a number of poems 
among them Coleridge’s ‘‘Kubla 
Khan,” Barham’s “Jackdaw_ of 
Rheims,” and Longfellow’s ‘‘My Lost 
Youth.” Music was then furnished 
by the Mandolin Club. The usual 
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social hour followed the assembly, the 
refreshments being supplied by Hebsa, 
the senior honorary society. 


The first inter-faculty baseball game 
of the season was played Saturday 
April 17th on the Alumni Field by 
teams picked from the east and west 
wings of the building. The latter 
team won by the decisive score of 25 
to 12, though the game was intensely 
interesting from start to finish. The 
batteries were Knudson, Love and 
Squires of the victors and Publow, 
Laury and Rogers of the vanquished. 
The other members of the teams were 
East Wings; Anderson, Wilson, Sav- 
age, Eldridge, Kimball, Cook and 
Rice; West Wings, Fippin, Gilbert, 
Minns, Robb, McCool and Duggar. 
In spite of this defeat, rivalry exists 
to a high degree, and frequent games 
will probably be necessary to decide 
the final supremacy. 


The Agricultural Crew has been 
working steadily since vacation and is 
in good shape to represent the College 
at the spring regatta. At this writ- 
ing the make-up of the crew was as 
follows: Bow, W. A. Salisbury, Sp. 
(Capt.); 2, D. Palmer, Sp., 3, T. O. 
Gavett, 4 L. C. Jagger, ’11, 5 C. H. 
Arnold, 12, 6 H. B. Munger, ’12, 7 
O. J. Smith, *11, Stroke, M. A. Centur- 
ion, ’09. 


On Saturday, March 2oth, the 
University was visited by a committee 
of 19 members of the New York State 
Legislature, headed by Speaker James 
Wadsworth, Jr. and including Edwin 
A. Merrett, chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee, Commissioner Eu- 
gene H. Porter, C. F. Boshart, ’84, 
and others. After a general tour of 
the other Colleges of the University in 
the morning the committee turned to- 
wards the College of Agriculture. 
Luncheon was served by the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics to about 
fifty guests including the legislative 
committee, five of the University 
trustees, Deans of seven colleges, 
members of the faculty of the College 
of Agriculture and others. After 
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luncheon the committee proceeded on 
a tour of inspection of the College 
which included every department 
from attic to cellar. The Professors 
in charge of respective Departments 
gave short talks explaining the work 
carried on by their Department and 
briefly outlining certain work plan- 
ned for the future. As far as pos- 
sible students were working in the 
laboratories in order to make more 
clear the work that is being done by 
the College of Agriculture. After 
inspection of the College the Com- 
mittee was escorted to the Armory 
where they reviewed the student 
cadet corps. 


The baseball team of the College of 
Agriculture started the season of 1909 
by a game with the College of Mechani- 
cal Engineering which resulted in a 
victory for the Agricultural team. 
The final score at six o’clock was 10-6 
in favor of Agriculture. The team 
played together well for their first 
appearance and the outlook for a 
successful season is good. The bat- 
tery which did effective work consisted 
of Wilson, catcher, and Emmons and 
Oyster, pitchers. The Agricultural 
team excelled especially in batting. 
Of course the errors of a first game 
and a new team were evident but we 
feel sure that practice will correct 
these faults. The line up 
follows: 

Wilson, c.; 


was as 


Emmons, Oyster, p.; 
Smith, 1b.; Boehler (Megr.) 2 b.; 
McCloskey, 3b.; Peckham, s_ s.; 


Barron, r. f.; Myer, (Capt.) c. f.: 
Bayer, 1. f. 


The meeting of the Agricultural 
Association on April 20th was pro- 
ductive of not a little amusement, as 
well as the transaction of quite a 
little business, by a goodly attendance. 
After the reading and acceptance of 
the minutes, the question of the forma- 


tion of a committee which should 
serve in the fall to assist new students 
in becoming familiar with the College, 
its work and system was brought up 
and after discussion it was decided 
that such a committee be appointed 
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to confer with Mr. Mann—from whom 
the scheme originated. The subject 
of the Children’s Picnic and Agri- 
cultural Field Day was then touched 
upon in anticipation of the active 
work that is shortly to be begun in 
preparing for the event. 

The meeting then convened as the 
CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN Association, 
and the board for 1909-10 recently 
nominated as given on another page 
was unanimously elected. The retir- 
ing editor and manager then made 
their reports, and auditors for the 
books were called for. The Agri- 
cultural Association then turned to 
the program for the evening which 
consisted of an elaborate and unique 
entertainment conducted entirely by 
the Girls Agricultural Club-—-to the 
members of which are due thanks 
and credit for their efforts. There 
were charades, musical and dramatic 
selections, and finally a _ bountiful 
supply of popcorn. Not only did 
the affair provide for an evening’s 
recreation but it also set a pace for all 
other students of the College in the 
matter of making the Association 
meetings novel and interesting. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘9s, B. S. A.; ‘96, M. S. A.—G. 
Harold Powell did his preparatory 
work in the high school at Chatham, 
N. Y. He entered Cornell in 1891 
and graduated in 1895 with Sigma Xi. 
In 1896 he received his Master's 
degree. He was professor of Horti- 
culture and Entomology at the Dela- 
ware State College for five years. 

In the fall of 1903 Mr. Powell 
entered the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working with 
Mr. Wm. A. Taylor, Pomologist in 
charge of Field Investigations. Mr. 
Powell began to develop in most of 
the important fruit regions of the 
United States the investigations of 
the factors which influence the keep- 
ing quality of fruits. Wherever pos- 
sible Mr. Powell has worked through 
organizations. Not only organiza- 
tions of fruit growers, but organiza- 
tions of fruit shippers, cold storage 


HAROLD POWELL 
organizations and even the railroads 
have been brought to the ad- 
vantage of the work to them and to 
lend most hearty cooperation. In 
this way Mr. Powell has been able to 
reach a large portion of the business 
men interested in fruit and to exert a 
tremendous influence upon the in- 
dustry. 

One of his important lines of work, 
the precooling or the quick cooling of 
perishable fruits and vegetables betore 
shipment, was started by Mr. Powell 
in Georgia in 1905. It has been con- 
tinued in California for several years 
and promises to revolutionize the 
methods of shipping perishable pro- 
duce in the next few years. 

In southern California alone the 
value of Mr. Powell's work in pre- 
venting the decay of oranges during 
shipment is estimated by the more 
conservative fruit growers to be worth 
to the industry over one million dol- 
lars per year. So highly is he regarded 
by the men of large influence in the 
citrus industry that he has found it 
hard to stay in the scientific work on 
account of the many business open- 
ings which have been offered him. 

Mr. Powell spent two and a half 
months in Europe during the past 
summer studying the handling, selling 
and distributing of fruit in the 


see 
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principal markets there. He visited 
the lemon producing districts of Italy 
and Sicily looking up thoroughly the 
foreign lemon growing industry in 
connection with the lemon investiga- 
tions now being carried on in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Powell was commissioned by 
President Roosevelt to represent the 
Government at the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Refrigerating In- 
dustries held in Paris last September. 
About 4,000 enthusiastic delegates 
assembled for a ten days’ session. 
Mr. Powell was elected President of 
the American delegation. His paper 
and the discussion upon it occupied 
nearly a full day’s session and excited 
much interest from foreign fruit 
handlers. He was elected to the 
permanent International Commission 
for the organization of the next 
Congress to be held in Vienna in 
Ig Io. 

Mr. Powell has associated with 
him in the work, Professor A. V. 
Stubenrauch who received a Master’s 
degree in Agriculture from Cornell in 
1901; L. S. Tenny the son of a New 
York State fruit grower and a grad- 
uate of Rochester University; H. M. 
White,a graduate of the Massachusetts 
State College of Agriculture at Am- 
herst; 5S. J. Dennis as Refrigerating 
Engineer a graduate of Sibley in the 
class of 1904; G.W. Hosford, B.S.Agr. 
1902 and M. S.Agr. 1905, from 
Cornell; C. S. Pomeroy, a graduate of 
the University of Vermont and A. W. 
McKay, Cornell, B.S.A. Agr., 1908; 
W. J. Eustace now Professor of 
Horticulture at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College and S. H. Fulton and 
Guy L. Stewart all graduates of the 
Michigan Agricultural College have 
also been associated with Mr. Powell 
in his great work. 

On one of the best packing houses 
at Riverside, California, is the follow- 
ing tribute: 

“In grateful appreciation of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Plant industry, G. Harold 
Powell and his staff, this building is 
dedicated to the careful handling of 
citrus fruit, January 1, 1908.” 
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81, B. Agr—-For some time to 
come the address of A. G. C. Hahn will 
be Menlo Park, Cal.—Cornell Alumni 
News. 

84, B. Agr.—N. A. Welles has re- 
moved from Wyalusing, Pa., to 861 
College Avenue, Elmira, N. Y.—- 
Cornell Alumni News. 

"91, B.S. A.; ’97, M. S. A.—In an 
article entitled ‘‘Power from the Farm 
Brook” the January number of the 
Review of Reviews contains some 
interesting facts about the utilization 
of local power on the farm of Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr., in Lawyersville, 
N. Y¥.—Cornell Alumni News. 

‘91, Sp.—W. J. Kerr, president of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, has 
been in Washington attending the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

98, M. S. A.—-J. Edgar Higgins is 
teacher of Agriculture and Nature- 
Study in the Normal School at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and supervisor of 
agricultural teaching in the Honolulu 
schools. He is also horticulturist at 
the United States Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

‘oo, Sp.—William Underdown has 
been spending the last three years as 
Farm Manager for the New York 
State Orphanage at Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson. Prior to that time he was 
Farm Manager for the Boston Farm 
and Trades School on Thompson’s 
Island, Boston Harbor. He has just 
left his home at Trumansburg, where 
he has been for the last three months, 
to assume the management of the 
celebrated Bradley farm of 800 acres 
at Nyack, Rockland County. This 
farm has stable room for 160 cows, 
besides having a modern dairy equip- 
ped with all the modern sanitary 
appliances. The farm also has a 
large poultry yard. In this new 
position he is going to take a few boys 
to train in practical farming. He 
hopes eventually to have a sort of 
Farm School for orphan boys. 

"or, Sp.—sS. C. Roulston is in charge 
of three of the creameries in New York 
State for the Newark Milk and Cream 
Co. His address is Cassville, N. Y. 


Colleges and 
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’o2, M. S. AA daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was born on February 9g, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Foord, (Grace 
Mary Law, 93) of Columbus, Ohio. 

’o2, B. S. A.-—Arthur Brinkerhoff 
has opened an office at 103 Park Ave., 
New York City, for the general 
practice of landscape architecture. 

’°o4, B. S. AH. E. Kinne, jr., is 
secretary of the Syracuse Breeders’ 
Association. His address is 414 Dil- 
laye building, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Cornell Alumni News. 

‘os, B. S. A.—Lester C. Griffith, a 
landscape architect of Lynbrook, Nas- 
sau County, N. Y., has been appointed 
from the civil service list as nursery 
inspector for the State Department of 
Agriculture. 

‘os, B. S. A.—In its correspond- 
ence from Brown University the Bos- 
ton Transcript recently printed the 
following: ‘‘The interest of students 


at Brown University in practical so- 
cial work has been greatly increased 
by the addition to the faculty this 
year of Carol Aronovici. 


He is a col- 
lege graduate of wide experience and 
is now in charge of the Union Settle- 
ment House in Providence. He is 
teaching a year course in ‘Social 
Welfare,’ which aims to give the stu- 
dents an insight into the actual social 
conditions among the poor, and the 
work carred on by the social settle- 
ments. The work consists of a one- 
hour lecture, once a week, on social 
settlement work, and on the charac- 
teristics of the different nationalities 
found in Providence. This is sup- 
plemented by genuine laboratory 
work, that of the first term being 
house-to-house canvassing in sev- 
eral of the foreign communities of the 
city, finding out the general housing 
and sanitary conditions existing. The 
second term will probably be de- 
voted to the study of special definite 
problems like child labor or woman 
labor in factories, while the third 
term will be occupied in observing 
the methods of practical social legis- 
lation. Mr. Aronovici has not con- 
fined himself to this work, but has 
introduced into the city a new kind of 
work, modelled on the People’s Insti- 
tute of New York. One of the fea- 
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tures of this organization is a systema- 
tic course of lectures; and two of 
Brown’s professors are assisting in 
this.’’—Cornell Alumni News. 

°o5, W.—-Arthur Ambler is foreman 
for the Newark Milk and Cream Co. 
at their plant in Stone Road, N. Y. 
His post office address is Cassville,N.Y. 

06, B. S. A.—A. S. Coelho, after 
graduating, took a trip to Europe and 
on returning to Brazil, accepted a 
position to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State 
of Santo Paulo. He is now superin- 
tendent of a large coffee plantation. 
He was married on January 16, to 
Miss Leonora Tibirica, daughter of 
Dr. Jorge Tibirica. 

06, B. S. A—R. R. Slocum is 
poultry assistant in the bureau of 
animal industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. His ad- 
dress is 1202 Qstreet, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C._—Cornell Alumni News. 

\SaBL SRN hens stn! 

06, Sp.—George B. Chase, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Chase of 
North Rose, died very suddenly of 
pneumonia at the hospital in Great 
Falls, Montana, on Sunday morning, 
March 28. Chase prepared for college 
at the Drury high school. While 
there he was greatly interested in 
athletics, and for two years was 
quarterback on the football team. 
He was also on the Drury track team 
and won points for his school in the 
Williams inter-scholasticmeets. After 
graduation he entered Cornell taking 
a special course in Agriculture, re- 
maining here one year. He then 
entered the Amherst Agricultural 
College. At both these colleges he 
made the college basketball team. 
After a year at Amherst he again 
entered Cornell but was advised to 
complete his agricultural course at 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Ontario. At Cornell he was a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi frater- 
nity, and played the ’cello on the Uni- 
versity musical clubs. Chase was 
always characterized by his earnestness 
and enthusiasm in what ever he under- 
took. His death has removed from 
the life of his home town, one of the 
most popular of its young men. 
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